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THE CAVALRY OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


By LIEUTENANT CHARLES D. RHODES, SIxTH CAVALRY. 


S the writer has never had the pieasure of seeing that magnifi- 

cent military body, the German cavalry, the following essay, 

as many of our essays must necessarily be, is a compilation of such 
facts pertinent to the subject as were accessible. 

The writer has, however, had the advantage of easy access to the 
military works of the War Department library, and it is believed 
that he has been able to secure much information in regard to this 
great cavalry corps which has never yet been put in convenient 
form for American officers. 

Many of the regulations for the government of the-German cav- 
alry system are of course not applicable to the cavalry system of a 
country as free from the “militarism” of Europe as our own; in 
fact, we are glad to think that many of our own regulations cannot 
be improved upon. But some of the more striking differences, par- 
ticularly the regulations for the training of cavalry recruits and of 
remounts, will be found worthy of trial in our own system. At any 
rate, it is believed that a description of the cavalry arm of one of 
the foremost military powers of Europe cannot but tend to broaden 
our views in regard to what should constitute the proper organiza- 
tion, equipment and training, to secure the greatest efficiency in the 
cavalry arm of the present day. 





THE CAVALRY OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 


The German Empire is formed by a confederation of twenty-five 
states and the imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine. Its area is 
211,140 square miles, and the number of inhabitants (census of 
1885) is 46,852,680. Of this number every German male is liable 
to military service between the ages of twenty and forty-five years 
of age, except members of reigning or mediatized houses, the two 
latter classes, however, entering the military service voluntarily, 
almost without exception. 

Military service may be divided into active and Landsturm ser- 
vice. The period of active service is initiated by three years’ ser- 
vice with the colors, which begins the year the German youth 
completes his twentieth year. Next he goes, at twenty-three years 
of age, to four years’ service with the reserve. While thus enrolled 
he is liable to two trainings of not exceeding eight weeks each. 
From the reserve at twenty-seven years of age, the soldier passes to 
the Landwehr, service in the first ban or levy, lasting for seven 
years, bringing him down to thirty-two years of age, while service 
in the second ban of the Landwehr, seven years longer, brings the 
soldier’s age to thirty-nine. The Landwehr is intended, in time of 
war, to support the active army, but in emergencies may be used to 
fill the ranks of that army. 

The last division of the army is the Landsturm, whose function 
it is to provide for the defense of the country, and in extreme neces- 
sity to strengthen the army and navy. It consists of all males 
between the ages of seventeen and forty-five not belonging to the 
army and navy. The Landsturm forces receive no special training, 
but are required to wear a badge so as to be easily recognized. 
There is also a special body of men who do not pass through the 
standing army, but are used to fill up the ranks of its units from 
time to time, called the Ersatz reserve. It consists of men disquali- 
fied for military service for certain reasons, among which are family 
dependency, minor bodily defects and temporary physical disability. 

During times of peace German officers are appointed from two 
sources—the corps of cadets, and from young men of education and 
social standing who join the regiments as “officer-aspirants.” The 
proportion of civilian appointees to cadet appointees is about three 
to one. 

Officers of the Reserve and Landwebr are furnished from the 
officer-aspirants quitting the active army, by officers transferred 
from the active list, and from men who have saa coma them- 
selves before the enemy. 

Promotion is not fixed by law, but by custom. Up to the grade 
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of captain promotivn is habitually by seniority, but the Emperor 
has unlimited power to promote meritorious officers. Above the 
grade of captain the rule of seniority is rarely departed from. 
Among field officers the rule is even carried to an extreme, for a 
field officer cannot be promoted to the next higher grade until all 
his seniors of the same grade in other arms have been promoted. 
But a regulation which makes this custom less rigorous is that pay 
and allowances go with command, as well as grade, so that a field 
officer in command of a regiment receives the pay and allowances 
of a colonel. Few officers fail to reach the grade of battalion 
commander, but when they reach the top of the list of field 
officers, whether they will be retained or overslaughed by an 
appointment of the Emperor becomes a question of much moment 
to them. There are no examinations for promotion, but each com- 
pany officer must annually write an essay on some professional 
subject. Promotion is also based on confidential reports, made 
annually by the regimental commander, of the official and private 
record of all officers in his command. The duties of officers up to 
the rank of colonel are much the same as in our army, but the regi- 
mental commander’s duties are much more responsible, as he is per- 
sonally responsible for the clothing and equipage, and has much 
greater freedom within his command. The higher divisions of the 
army are the brigade, division and the corps—there being twenty 
army corps. 

With such brief mention of the system of recruiting the army 
with officers and men, made necessary in order to better understand 
the enormous amount of military training all arms of the German 
service receive, I will pass to the subject proper, the cavalry arm 
of the German Empire. 

The cavalry is the only branch of the Germany army which has 
not been increased since the Franco-German War, the army as a 
whole having been increased from 401,659 men in the year 1871 to 
486,983 in 1890. 

It consists of 2,350 officers and 65,311 men, organized into ninety- 
three regiments or 465 squadrons. Germany has more cavalry than 
any other European power, Russia alone excepted. The latter, 
with her Cossacks, number 687 squadrons, an excess of nearly fifty 
per cent. It is also interesting to note here that the French cavalry 
number 420 squadrons, or forty-five less than the Germans. 

These ninety-three regiments are organized into forty-six brig- 
ades of two regiments each, one brigade containing three regiments. 
On mobilization, one brigade remains attached to each infantry 
division; the remainder forms an independent cavalry division. 
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Each regiment is composed of five squadrons—a squadron cor- 
responding more nearly to a large troop in our service, of which, 
in active service, four only take the field, the fifth remaining at 
home to form the depot. Each year a different squadron is secretly 
designated for this latter service, care being taken to keep it a secret 
on account of the possibility of demoralization if the designated 
squadron knew that it was only a ‘depot squadron.” 

The total strength of a regiment varies according to whether 
the regiment belongs to the guard or line, or whether it is stationed 
in the interior or on the frontier. Regiments are thus announced, 
as having a low, high or medium peace establishment. The medium 
peace establishment of a cavalry regiment is twenty-five officers, 
and seven hundred and one non-commissioned officers and men. Its 
annual contingent of recruits is one hundred and sixty. 

Such a regiment has a peace strength as follows: One field officer 
in command, one field officer of regimental staff, one adjutant (first 
or second lieutentant), five captains, five first lieutenants, twelve 
second lieutenants, one surgeon-major, one to three assistant sur- 
geons, one chief veterinary, one paymaster, one armorer, one saddler, 
one trumpet-major, one aspirant paymaster, and six hundred and 
sixty-five non-commissioned officers and men. Besides the foregoing 
are four veterinary-surgeons and thirty grooms, laborers and others, 
classed as non-combatants. Most of the regiments have, in addition 
to their regular colonels, an honorary colonel from among the mem- 
bers of the royal house, or general officers. 

The formation of a squadron in line is four platoons —the platoon 
of maneuver consisting normally of twelve files. The squadron 
consists of one captain, one first lieutenant, two or three second 
lieutenants, (twelve for the five squadrons), one sergeant-major, one 
vice-sergeant-major, one ensign, four sergeants, eight under-officers, 
three trumpeters, twenty lance-corporals and ninety-five privates. 
The non combatants, regularly accounted in the strength of the 
squadron, are one farrier, one hospital assistant and four tradesmen. 

For the cavalry service men of good muscular development are 
selected, who are accustomed to horses and are physically adapted 
for the exigencies of the service. The average weight is 143 pounds 
for the light, and 187 pounds for the heavy cavalry (the cuirassiers 
and uhlans). According to light and heavy horses and riders, the 
German cavalry regiments are distinguished as light, heavy and 
medium cavalry. The hussars, dragoons and light horse (chevau- 
léegers) are designated as light, the cuirassiers as heavy, and the 
uhlans as medium. ‘ According to this classification, there are in the 
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German cavalry forces ten regiments of cuirassiers, twenty-eight of 
dragoons, twenty of hussars, twenty-five of uhlans (lancers), four 
of Bavarian heavy cavalry and six of light horse. 

The pay of the officers and men seems very small in comparison 
with that of the United States. It is as follows: 

Pay of captain (first or second class), $928.20 to $589.76 per 
annum. 

Pay of first lieutenant, $299.88 per annum. 

Pay of second lieutenant, $282.74 per annum. 

Pay of first sergeant, $171.36 to $175.64 per annum. 

Pay of sergeant, $107.10 per annum. 

Pay of vice-corporal, band musician, or reénlisted private, $47.12 
per annum. 

Pay of private, $29.98 to $38.55 per annum. 

These rates of pay are increased by certain allowances. 

Each Prussian regiment has a certain clothing allowance, and 
manages its own clothing independently, through a regular com- 
mission of officers, under the direction of the regimental com- 
mander. The clothing, to the modestly clothed army of this coun- 
try, seems very conspicuous in color and cut. 

The cuirassiers have white coats, and white pantaloons of kersey. 
The cuirass, of iron, is coated with copper, consists of back and 
breast plates united by shoulder scales and side-straps. It is never 
used for field service, but only on parade. The headgear is, for full 
dress, a helmet of white or yellow metal, curved backward over the 
nape of the neck, surmounted with a spike. For full dress, the 
spike is replaced by an eagle. For undress they use a forage cap 
of white cloth. The cuirassier boots are, for mounted duty, boots 
reaching half-way up the thigh; and for dismounted duty, Welling- 
ton boots. 

The ublans or lancers have a tunic of either light blue or dark 
green, with trousers to match—the latter having a dark red or dark 
green stripe. The lance cap for undress is of polished leather, with 
scale chin chain. For full dress the cap is covered with a cloth 
cover. The boots are knee boots for mounted duty,and Wellington 
boots for dismounted. 

The hussars have tunics of red, green, light and dark blue and 
black, with pantaloons of dark blue. Their headgear is a low 
‘‘busby,” surmounted for full dress by a white plume. Some regi- 
ments have on the front of their busbys such devises as a “death’s 
heaa and cross-bones,” a star, or a scroll. The boots are Hessian 
boots. 
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The dragoons have light blue coats and dark blue pantaloons. 
Their full dress headgear is a helmet, surmounted by a plume, the 
colors differing in different regiments. For undress a light blue 
forage cap is used. The boots are the same as those of the ublans. 

All German cavalry regiments are now armed with the saber, 
lance and carbine, without distinction. The saber of the cuirassiers 
is a straight one, one metre, sixteen centimetres in length. That 
of the dragoons and hussars is slightly curved, and much shorter 
than that of the cuirassiers, being only one metre and two centi- 
metres in length. The saber of the uhlans is more curved than that 
of the dragoons, and in length lies between those of the others, its 
length being one metre and three centimetres. The saber is 
attached to the rider when mounted, and not to the horse. 

The lance is a hollow steel tube ten feet six inches in length, 
and weighing 4.36 pounds. It has a quadrangular point at each 
end, and is ornamented with a streamer—black and white for the 
Prussian, and blue and white for the Bavarian cavalry. When 
mounted the lance rests in a boot attached to the right stirrup; 
when dismounted the lance may either be left attached to the saddle, 
or stuck in the ground in front of the horse; the latter, when 
fighting on foot, are often tied to the upright lances, with only a few 
men to guard the horses. 

The carbine, model of 1888, is of the same system as the infantry 
rifle. It weighs three kilograms one hundred milligrams, and is 
carried when mounted, almost horizontally, on the right side of the 
saddle, attached to the pommel and cantle. The revolver, model of 
1879, is six-shot. Only officers, sergeants and trumpeters, are 
armed with it. 

Formerly there were three patterns of saddles—the German 
' for Prussian cuirassiers, the Danish for Bavarian cavalry, and the 
Hungarian for all other regiments. At present all cavalry regi- 
ments are equipped uniformly with the government saddle, model 
of 1890. This saddle consists of a wooden tree, the wooden arches 
of which are connected by a laced leather seat, the whole being 
covered with a saddle cushion. The bars are padded. Wallets are 
strapped to the pommel arch, the left wallet having a small pocket 
designed to carry fifteen cartridges. The weight of arms and 
saddle equipments average fifty-seven pounds; and the clothing and 
other parts of the kit average forty. So that the horse will usually 
carry, exclusive of the rider, nearly one hundred pounds. 

Each Prussian cavalry regiment carries among its camp equipage 
108 hatchets (carried in wallets), eight long-handled shovels, and 
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six hatchets, (carried on wagons). Also, two bags of tools, two 
cases with augers, one case with four gun-cotton discs, one case with 
detonators, one apparatus for climbing telegraph poles, and one 
bobbin of silver thread. 

The regular transportation of a cavalry regiment consists of one 
four-horse baggage wagon for regimental staff, one two-horse medical 
store cart, and one four-horse forage wagon. These, with the twelve 
squadron wagons, gives a total of five two-horse, and ten four-horse 
wagons, with fifty draught horses, and twenty-five drivers. No, 
small-arm ammunition carts accompany the German cavalry regi- 
ments, but for each independent cavalry division, two ammunition 
wagons are attached to the artillery of the division. Each of these 
ammunition wagons is designed to carry from ten to fifteen rounds 
per carbine, and in addition to its ammunition, is provided with six- 
teen gun-cotton discs for demolitions. 

The squadron baggage wagons carry the officers’ baggage, veter- 
inary stores and instruments, tailor’s, saddler’s and shoemaker’s 
supplies, six blankets for sick men, reserve clothing (being clothing 
most likely to wear out while in the field), the pioneers’ tools, the 
drivers’ kits, three days’ forage, and a blacksmith’s forge. 

The German government ration, the same for all troops, consists 
of a victual portion and a bread portion. The former comprises 
meat, vegetables, salt, coffee, and at times, whisky. The ration is 
classified by the government—that issued’ while in the field, that 
issued on the march, and that issued in garrison. 

Similarly the forage allowance is distinguished according to the 
nature of the service which the animals are performing, into garri- 
son, march and field ration of forage. Again, it is classified, ac- 
cording to the breed of animal it is intended for, into heavy, middle, 
light, and light cavalry of the guard. 

In order to compare it with our own allowance of forage, the 
following is the middle allowance for German cavalry horses: 


GARRISON, 


10.37 lbs. 


12.61 Ibs. 
3.84 “ 


“ 
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To the system of obtaining remounts for the German cavalry, 
and their splendid course of training before the animals are per- 
mitted to take part in drills, is in a great measure due that wonderful 
precision of movement which marks all their mounted evolutions. 

The remount service of the German government is considered 

of such importance that it is under a special department of the War 
Ministry, at the head of which is an inspector-general of remounts, 
with the rank of major-general. 
» In the first place, the entire country is divided geographically 
into six great circles, and to a certain number of the remount 
depots are assigned these territorial divisions for their sources of 
supply. 

Horses are, in times of peace, purchased at three years old by 
itinerant commissions, consisting of cavalry officers and veterina- 
rians, under the orders of the Remount Department of the War 
Ministry. This commission begins its work in May of each year, 
and continues until September. The date at which purchases will 
be made is announced beforehand, so that sellers may have an op- 
portunity to prepare. The number purchased is always five per 
cent. over and above the number required, in order to make allow- 
ances for losses and those proving unfit for service. The average 
weight of horses purchased for the light cavalry service is about 866 
pounds, and for the heavy cavalry 1,083 pounds. The remounts 
vary in height from fourteen hands three inches for the dragoons 
and hussars to sixteen hands seventy-two inches for the gardes du 
corps. In the Bavarian and Saxony systems, the remounts are sent 
directly to the regiments after purchase; but in the Prussian system 
they are distributed to four remount depots, where they are kept for 
a year, during which time they have an opportunity to develop. 
At the end of this time all remounts not unfit for the cavalry ser- 
vice are sent to the regiments. 

At the head of each remount depot is a civil official—the admin- 
istrator—who is selected for his good judgment in regard to horses, 
his own good horsemansbip, and his ability as an agriculturalist. 
Under him is an accountant, with an inspector over each of the 
farms—from one to four—under the administrator’s charge. There 
are from one to three veterinary surgeons at each depot, and one 
foragemaster for each farm. The grooms are hired civilians, and 
the remainder of the employes are old soldiers. 

The stables on these remount farms are mere closed sheds, in 
which the horses are never tied up, but are allowed free access at 
all times to the paddocks adjoining their stables. They are neither 
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marked in any way (except by a numbered ticket), nor shod, and 
receive only about ten minutes’ groomingaday. Their daily allow- 
ance of forage is eleven pounds of hay, six pounds of oats, and thir- 
teen pounds of straw, with green food several months in the year. 
The cost of maintaining these animals is in some degree reduced by 
agricultural sales and by cattle breeding, but it is stated that the 
annual cost of maintaining one animal averages 365.00. 

Each regiment annually receives a certain number of borses and 
has an equal number condemned. Each regiment has, in addition, a 
remount fund, out of which it is at liberty to purchase young horses 
on its own account, the regiment having a right to sell at once any 
young horse which appears worthless as a cavalry animal during 
his first two years’ service, and also of ridding themselves at once 
of an animal accidentally disabled. Thus the remount fund, before 
mentioned, accumulates from sales of this character, and also from 
the sales of the forage which has accumulated, due to the loss of such 
horses from the regiment. The annual payment which soldiers of 
means make in order to enter the service as “one year volunteers” 
goes to swell the remount fund of the regiment also. 

Once a year each regiment sends a detachment of the required 
strength, under charge of an officer, to the depots to receive its 
authorized quota of remounts. This party brings the latter to the 
regiments either by rail or by short marches, not exceeding ten 
miles a day. Three remounts are led by each trooper, mounted on 
an old horse, and they are not shod until they reach the regiments. 
As the old horses are condemned each year about the end of Sep- 
tember (after the fall maneuvers), the arrival of the remounts is 
arranged to take place about the beginning of August. 

The training of the remounts begins the 1st of September, and 
in the German army receives the attention which its importance 
deserves. During the year that the remounts remain at the depots 
they are designated as “young remounts,” and during the following 
year, the first with the regiment, as “old remounts” up to May Ist. 
The “old remounts” in each squadron are looked after by a selected 
officer, who is personally responsible for the education of the ani- 
mals under his charge. The greatest care is taken from the very 
beginning not to spoil their dispositions, and to gradually accustom 
them to the restraints of military duties. The first few weeks they 
are merely ridden around among the old horses, to make them feel 
at home in their new surroundings and accustomed to baving the 
weight of a rider on their backs. They are then gradually taught 
to allow their teachers to handle them on all parts of their bodies, 
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and the greatest patience is exercised to give them confidence in 
their riders. Later on much attention is paid to jumping, and the 
remounts are taught first to go over the obstacle, led alongside an 
old horse, and afterwards by themselves. Much importance is also 
attached to teaching the remounts the gaits, and to proficiency in 
passing easily and promptly from one gait to another. 

So much for the procuring of horses for the German cavalry in 
times of peace. In order to be ready for the immense number 
which would be required in the event of war, a muster of all the 
horses in the empire is made every ten years, just after the cattle 
census. Every horse owner is bound to produce for the committee 
who make the census in each department all his horses, excepting 
stallions, horses under four years of age, horses blind in both eyes, 
mares great with foal, and horses worked underground in the mines. 
Out of this number submitted are picked serviceable riding and 
draught animals. On mobilization, each province must furnish the 
number of horses required, a fixed price being paid for them by 
the state. Asa partial recompense for this obligation forced upon 
the people the government provides thoroughbred stallions for the 
service of mares throughout the country. 

In most German cavalry regiments, the recruits (averaging from 
thirty-five to forty-five per squadron, annually) arrive by October 
Ist, and from that time till May Ist of the following year, they are 
given recruit and individual drill—seven months of most thorough 
training, which training is looked upon in the German service as 
second to no other duty. 

Within a week after the recruits arrive those of each squadron 
are hard at work in the riding hall under a selected officer. They 
are furnished with the steadiest horses, and the gait is established 
by an old soldier in the lead. During these first two months, Octo- 
ber and November, the recruits use snaffle bits only, and ride upon 
blankets. Special attention, during this period, is given to the con- 
trol of the horses, the changing from one gait to another, and to 
hurdle-jumping. Then they are given saddles, and during Decem- 
ber are made proficient saddle riders, with and without the aid of 
stirrups. During the first two weeks in January the regular bits 
are given them for the first time, and after learning to control the 
horses properly, the instruction passes to the use of arms, which 
lasts for six weeks. This brings the time down to March Ist, and 
the month of April, being generally fair, is given up to the ordinary 
squad drill out of doors. 

During all the foregoing six months’ instruction, foot drill,sword 
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exercise, and gymnasium practice is kept up regularly, in addition 
to carbine drill in January and February. From the time when 
they join, the recruits perform stable duty, but no guard duty for 
seven months. This exemption, of course, gives them more time 
for instruction in drill. 

The daily allotment of time is one to one and one-half hours for 
riding, one to one and one-half hours for foot drill, one hour gymna- 
sium practice, and one hour of “theory” in the evening. 

While all this thorough training is being given to the recruits, 
the remainder of the squadron is divided into two classes—the best 
riders forming “the first class.” These two classes are again sub- 
divided into sections of ten or fifteen men each, according to pro- 
ficiency in riding. To the very best riders are given the remounts, 
some of those particularly proficient in horse-training getting two 
animals to look after during the winter months. This simultaneous 
training of the recruits, the older soldiers by classes, and of the 
remounts, goes on progressively from week to week, up to the first 
of April when all soldiers, including the recruits, are united into 
the squadron for individual drill until May 1st. 

Besides these daily mounted drills during the winter months for 
the old soldiers, there are foot drills daily, at first by squad, and 
later by squadron; and also gymnastics and sword exercise, taught 

-usually by graduates of the Gymnastic School at Berlin. 

Riding instructors for the cavalry and light artillery are fur- 
nished from riding academies at Hanover, Dresden, and the Equita- 
tion Institute at Munich. The one at Hanover consists of a school 
for officers and one for non-commissioned officers of the cavalry and 
light artillery, who, in a two-years’ course, receive thorough prepara- 
tion for the duties of riding and fencing instructors. For the offi- 
cers’ course each cavalry regiment sends annually one officer who 
must be fond of riding, and well qualified to become an instructor. 
The effect of these schools is to secure for the German army a uni- 
form system of riding and of fencing. 

The system of sword exercise for the German cavalry is very 
progressive and complete. It includes: 

1. Sword exercise on foot, in single rank. 

2. Sword exercise on foot, in double rank. 

3. Sword exercise on foot, cutting at figures, both at a halt and 
on the march. 

4. Sword exercise mounted in a saddle, on wooden horse. 

5. Sword exercise mounted on horseback, with combats and 
mélées. 
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It would seem that with all these drills taking place during the 
winter months, there would be left little enough time for the per- 
sonal instruction of the officers themselves; nevertheless, “ officers’ 
rides,” under the charge of the regimental commander, take place 
five times a week. 

For the benefit of those of us in this country who think our- 
selves occasionally overburdened with routine duty, it may be 
interesting to note here that of the three lieutenants attached to a 
German cavalry squadron, two of them have three mounted drills a 
day. One of these has, in addition, the theoretical instruction of 
the under-officers; the other, the foot drill, gymnastics, sword exer- 
cise and theoretical instruction of the older soldiers. The third 
subaltern devotes the entire day to the different recruit drills. To 
the foregoing drills must be added “ officers’ rides” for all three 
subalterns five times a week; so that it is a safe estimate that at 
ieast five days in the week each lieutenant drills about seven hours 
daily. No wonder, then, that the results on officers, men and horses 
are truly wonderful. 

From the 1st of May, up to which point in the year’s training 
we have followed the character of the instruction, until the middle 
of June, is known as “the spring drills.” During this period all 
regimental parades are forbidden, and instruction is confined entirely 
to the school of the squadron. The drill is in this case, as in the 
others before mentioned, progressive, beginning generally with 
individual exercises, and ending with tactical maneuvers at the 
increased gaits. As noted in the training of the recruits, the utmost 
attention is attached to the proper gaits, and in addition, the horses, 
like athletes, are trained to keep their wind, one of the objects in 
view being that at the end of a drill at the trot, they may still be 
able to make an effective charge against an imaginary enemy. 

From the 15th of June to the 1st of August is known as “field 
service,’ and instruction is undertaken (still by squadron) in the 
duties of war, apart from those on the field of battle, such as advance 
and rear guards, reconnaissance, outposts and raids. In these drills 
the squadrons leave the barracks about 6 a.m. daily, and return 
about 12 or 1 o’clock p.m. In all these drills an imaginary enemy 
is either personated or simulated. 

During the first ten days in August the regimental autumn drills 
take place, the squadrons concentrating at regimental headquarters. 
These drills are followed by a week’s brigade drill. The drill year 
is closed by the “autumn maneuvers,” which take place the last 
part of August or first part of September. While the cavalry take 
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part in the maneuvers of the other arms, two cavalry divisions are 
generally formed for cavalry maneuvers alone. 

To test the thoroughness of the system of training in operation 
in the German cavalry, the latter is subjected to a course of severe 
inspections, and following the scheme of instruction through the 
drill year, these inspections come as test examinations of what bas 
been accomplished. There are annually about twelve inspections, 
as follows: 








Date. Inspecting Officer. Subject of Inspection. 





End of December. Recruits riding on the snaffle. 
Beginning of January....| C Ist Class riding on the snaffle. 
End of January Colonel and Brigadier.........| 2d Class riding on the snaffle. 
End of January Colonel and Brigadier.........| Remounts ridden on the snaffle. 
End Feb. or middle Mar..| € Foot and sword drill. 

End of Mar. or Ist of April.. .......| Remounts and Ist Class. 
Beginning of April Foot parade. 

March or April | Officers’ ride. 

May Ist to 15th............. Squadron drill, mounted. 


June 7th to 17th Emperor { Pops pee 


7. oe. eee .++++| Brigadier Regimental drill, mounted. 
12. In August.......... ......| Div’n or Army Corps Com’d’r| The Brigade. 











It is to be noted that the general officers make the inspections 
of their commands in person, and there is no staff corps of inspec- 
tors, as in our army. There are, however, two inspectors under 
Prussian and one under Bavarian administration, each with the 
rank of lieutenant-general, and assisted by an adjutant, who are 
charged with the treatment of special cavalry questions. These 
inspectors are annually designated by the Emperor as leaders of the 
maneuvers of the cavalry divisions, and on such occasions they 
usually inspect, also, the mounts of the different cavalry regiments. 
In 1890, the two Prussian inspectors were constituted a cavalry 
commission to consider, experiment and consult upon all questions 
of interest to the cavalry arm. 

In case of war, it is contemplated that the cavalry squadrons 
shall immediately be increased from ninety-five to one hundred and 
twelve men, while the regiment would take the field with twenty- 
three officers and six hundred and four men, having one hundred 
and thirty-five horses per squadron. The plan of mobilization which 
is each year worked out to a nicety, is greatly assisted by the scheme 
already mentioned, of leaving one squadron of the five composing 
the regiment as a depot squadron, thus allowing the necessary men 
and horses of that organization to be at once transferred to the other 
four of the regiment, bringing the latter up to its approximate war 
strength. 
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The war strength of the German cavalry consists of 3,203 officers 
and 106,993 men, of which number 6,498 are non-combatants, to be 
deducted from the fighting force. As it is accurately determined 
that Germany has within her bounds 215,709 trained cavalrymen, 
there is, in case of war, an excess of 115,214 to draw on for train 
and artillery drivers. 

In 1870, the cavalry regiments nearest the French frontier were 
on the march the first day; those midway, were ready to start about 
the fifth day; while those farthest away took from seven to eleven 
days. It is contemplated in the present accurate and elaborate plan 
of mobilization, that the entire cavalry force—which, it must be 
remembered, will be the screen for the offensive army, can be mob- 
ilized in five days. 





WITH GIBBON ON THE SIOUX CAMPAIGN OF 1876. 


By First LIEUTENANT JOHN F. MCBLAIN, NINTH CAVALRY, U.S. ARMY. 


HE spring of 1876 witnessed unusual activity in military matters 

in the Northwest. The war department had determined upon 

putting an end to the annual outbreaks of the Sioux and kindred 

tribes of Indians, if possible, and to this end had ordered prepara- 

tions to be made for extended operations in the Departments of the 
Platte, under General Crook, and Dakota, under General TErRrRy. 

General JoHN GiBpBon, with a column made up of six companies 
of his own regiment, the Seventh Infantry, and four troops of the 
Second Cavalry, under Major J.S. Brissin, left Fort Ellis, Montana, 
early in April, 1876, under orders to patrol the north bank of the 
Yellowstone River, to intercept and capture any hostile Indians that 
might be driven that way by General Crook, who was to operate 
from the south. 

Whether the Montana column took the field earlier than was 
intended, or the Department of the Platte column was later than it 
should have been, I have never been able to ascertain, but the former 
was quite a long while in the field before anything was heard of the 
movement of the other troops. General GiBBon’s command had 
used up all the rations it had taken with it, had drained all the 
Montana posts, and had contracted for meats and hard bread long 
before there was any apparent movement in the south. 

At Fort Pease, a stockade built on the north bank of the Yellow- 
stone a little below the mouth of the Big Horn by a party of Mon- 
tana trappers and prospectors, and named for Major Prassz, their 
leader, was the first place that GrpBon’s column camped for any 
length of time, and here the command was nightly visited by hos- 
tiles; not that any attack was made, but nearly every morning 
there were unmistakable evidences that prowlers had been in our 
camp the night before. One night several head of ponies were 
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stolen; this, too, in spite of the fact that we had a number of Crow 
scouts with the command, and that the camp was well guarded, and 
with outlying pickets. 

In 1877 one of the officers of the Second Cavalry was recognized 
by a surrendered Cheyenne as one of a party of officers that bad 
been engaged in a game of cards in a room in the stockade on the 
night the horses were stolen. This Cheyenne was one of the hostiles 
participating in that visit, and made his way to the stockade around 
which the troops were camped, bad looked through the window at 
the officers playing. The officer—Captain S. T. Hamiron, retired 
—recollected that on that night he had been one of a card party in 
the stockade. 

The next camp was made nearly opposite the mouth of the 
Rosebud, and it was in this camp that the rations began to get low, 
and it was also here that the command lost the only men it did on 
the campaign. Three men, two soldiers and a civilian teamster, in 
violation of positive orders against leaving the camp for hunting or 
any other purpose, went out, presumably to hunt, and were killed 
within sight of the camp. The camp was alarmed by considerable 
firing along a line of hills a couple of miles distant, and along which 
men could be seen running. Infantry companies were hurried to 
the fords above and below the camp in the hope of intercepting any 
Indians that might try to escape that way, while the cavalry herds 
were brought in quickly, and a troop dispatched in the direction in 
which the men were seen running. It was soon learned that these 
three men had been killed, and it is doubtful if they ever saw the 
Indians who killed them. They were ambushed, killed and muti- 
lated. The writer was one of a party sent out with litters to bring 
in the bodies, and the sight of them was one not soon to be for- 
gotten, for they had been mutilated in all the various forms that 
Indian deviltry and fiendishness could devise. One of the men had 
his own hunting-knife sticking in his head close behind the ear. 
The bodies were given a soldier’s burial under a large cottonwood 
tree, and their names and date of death carved upon it. 

This camp was arranged nicely for defensive purposes, and as we 
were in the heart of the Sioux country the fine soldierly instincts 
of the commander appreciated the necessity for constant vigilance 
and preparation for any attack that might be made. The wagon 
train was in an almoat circular corral, around which were camped 
the six companies of infantry; at the open or entrance side of the 
corral was camped the four troops of cavalry, two on each side, 
the flanks furthest from the corral being thrown back so as to form 
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a funnel-shaped driveway to the corral, through which would be 
driven all the animals in case of a threatened attack on the herds. 
The defensive strength of a camp like this can readily be seen. 

This camp was also visited nightly by hostile prowlers until 
General G1BBon, in order to be better prepared to repel a daylight 
attack, directed that the troops be quietly aroused at 2 o’clock every 
morning, and a line formed completely around and about 300 yards 
outside of the camp. We were not attacked, but that immunity was 
doubtless owing to the commander’s precautions against surprise. 

One of our camps, before reaching the Rosebud, was known as 
the “alarm camp.” The Indians could be seen on the opposite 
biuffs chasing butfalo, and our proximity did not appear to concern 
them in the least. The camp got its name from the fact that the 
picket on the river bank, on two different occasions at night, fired 
at what was thought to be an Indian crossing the river, but which 
proved to be, in each case, a log. 

General G1iBBON tried very hard to cross the command at this 
place to attack the Indians who seemed to be so audacious and 
inviting, but owing to the river being in the fullness of its “June 
rise” it was physically impossible with the facilities at hand to get 
the command over, and after trying all manner of schemes and 
methods the attempt was abandoned. Right at this place was seen 
a beautiful illustration of the wonderful strength of the buffalo. 
Some few of our horses swum the river, but landed several hundred 
yards below the point at which they started, so strong was the cur- 
rent, whereas some buffalo that crossed the river did so in an almost 
straight line. 

It is, I think, a cause for self-felicitation by the members of the 
command that we did not get across, for we subsequently ascertained 
that the Indians were entirely too strong for us, and that was why 
they seemed so indifferent to our being there. 

A few days after this we had reached a point a little above the 
mouth of Tongue River, when the steamer Far West was seen 
coming up the Yellowstone. Camp was made, and in a short time 
it was learned that General TeRRy was aboard and that the Seventh 
Cavalry, under command of General CusTER, was on the opposite 
side of the river; that Major RENo, with six troops of that regiment, 
had just made a reconnaissance to the Rosebud, locating the camp 
that GiBBoNn wanted to attack, and we were informed, in Montana 
parlance, that those “were not our Indians.”” We were then started 
back to the mouth of the Big Horn, as General Terry, acting on 
the suggestion of the Crow scouts that we would find the hostiles on 
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the Little Big Horn, probably at the “big bend,” planned to send 
CusTER up the Rosebud, while GipBon would go by way of the Big 
Horn, with the hope of catching the Indians between the two com- 
mands, thus “bagging” the whole crowd. The plan would have 
worked admirably had both its parts been conducted as the com- 
mander had a right to expect they would be. 

A short halt was made at the Rosebud pending a consultation 
aboard the steamer between Generals TERRY, GIBBON and CUSTER 
and Major BrisBIN as to the advisability of CusTEr taking the four 
troops of the Second Cavalry with him, thus making sixteen troops. 
CUSTER was opposed to this; he thought his regiment strong enough 
to cope with any body of hostiles that might be out. We had no 
information from any of the Sioux agencies, neither had we heard 
of the rough handling that General Crook had been subjected to at 
the head of the Rosebud just five days before this consultation, and 
CustTER might be excused for his pardonable pride and confidence in 
his regiment. At any rate, the original plan was adhered to. 
CusTER started up the Rosebud and Grsson continued his march up 
the Yellowstone to the place where we were to cross. 

June 24th GispBon’s command was ferried across the Yellowstone 
by the steamer Far West and bivouacked on Tullock’s Fork. The 
next morning it was on the march by daylight, and those who par- 
ticipated in that march will not soon forget it; after twenty years 
the writer’s recollections of it is as of yesterday. Over the divide 
to the Big Horn, which was struck about 6 o’clock, and was our first 
water since leaving Tullock’s Fork, which was but a series of 
alkaline pools, was a march that General Terry characterized as 
one of the severest tests in the way of marching to which American 
soldiers had ever been put. It was a tramp that tried the mettle of 
the Seventh Infantry, but right nobly did that regiment respond to 
the call made upon it; we had a duty to perform, for CusTER was 
coming in from the east, and we were not going to let it be said that 
while our commander had vouched for our being at the “big bend” 
of the Little Big Horn on the 27th that we would let a hard march 
prevent our being there. Some might fail, others might cause the 
campaign to be a failure, but they were not in the ranks of the 
Seventh Infantry; the regiment bad not tramped from its post down 
the Yellowstone for nothing, and there was not a straggler on that 
day. 

The infantry went into bivouac immediately upon striking the 
river, while the cavalry continued its march. 

Our guide, “ Muaeins” Tay or, an old frontiersman, who assumed 
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the duties of guide after “ Micu”’ Bowyer, our regular guide, had 
been sent with CusTER, had but an imperfect knowledge of the coun- 
try over which we must go, and while he guaranteed taking the 
command through all right while he had daylight for it, he would 
not be so certain after dark. About sunset rain began falling and 
the night was as dark as Egypt, and it needed a good guide indeed 
to take us through that darkness ; the eye was of no use in this case 
for it could not see; instinct was what had to be depended upon; 
riding in column one could hardly see the man in his immediate 
front, although only three feet separated them, and TAyLor was 
forced to acknowledge himself helpless. Lirrte Facz, a Crow 
scout, was then entrusted with getting us into the valley of the 
Little Big Horn. Shortly after his assignment to that task we were 
obliged to abandon the three Gatling guns that we had with us ina 
ravine, from which it seemed impossible to extricate the command. 
A mile or two further on we were floundering about in another 
ravine when General TERRY, concluding that we were not profiting 
any by marching in this way, ordered a bivouac, and right glad 
were we to have a chance to throw ourselves on the ground, which 
we did so soon as our horses were cared for and secured for the 
night. 

Very early on the morning of June 26th Lieutenant Brap.ey, 
Seventh Infantry, who had command of the scouts, of which some 
were Crow Indians, left the bivouac, General Terry intending to 
delay marching and to march slowly so as to permit the infantry to 
overtake us, and also to enable the artillery detachment to bring up 
the guns that had been left back the night before. 

The command had hardly got started when horsemen could be 
seen rapidly approaching us from our front; they proved to be Lieu- 
tenant BRADLEY and his scouts. It appeared that upon coming up 
out of the ravine in the morning, he espied several mounted Indians 
going like the wind, as though they were trying to escape from bim. 
He followed them as fast as possible; the chase led down into the 
valley of the Little Big Horn, and from the timber and undergrowth 
on the banks of that stream the runaway Indians had a chance to 
see who it was that they were running away from, and when they 
saw that it was some of their own people with soldiers, they came 
from cover and showed that they were Crows. Then for the first. 
time did white man learn of the fate of Custer and his command; 
these Crows were of the ones sent with CusTER from GIBBON’s com- 
mand. They told of CusrEr striking the Indians and of the result, 
telling that the “soldiers were shot down like buffalo.” 
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BRADLEY returned to the command, he and the infantry arriving 
at about the same time, and reported what the Indians had told 
him. So improbable did it seem that a whole regiment could have 
been annihilated; so averse were TERRY and GiBBON to believing 
that enough hostiles were out to do this, that they looked upon the 
reports as the imaginings of panic-stricken and cowardly Indians. 
And the actions of these Crows, who having been with G1iBBON and 
knowing that he was expected from the direction in which we were 
approaching, had come upon us in the early dawn and were so 
frightened that they did not wait to satisfy themselves who we were, 
somewhat justified the belief that their reports were highly colored 
by terror. None of us as yet knew anything about the probable 
strength of the Indians off their reservations, or of CrooK’s unsatis- 
factory fight with a part of them at the head of the Rosebud on the 
18th. 

On the night of the 25th, when we were slowly and laboriously 
picking our way over the worrying windings of a night march dur- 
ing an Egyptian darkness, we observed a reflection off to our left 
and front. It was so faint that it was looked upon as atmospheric 
phenomena of some kind. In the morning the place of the light 
was taken by a column of smoke. Neither the light nor the smoke 
would have been thought much of, had it not been for the informa- 
tion brought us by these Crows, but the extent to which TERRY and 
GiBBON would credit their statements was that CusTER had struck 
the hostiles and was burning their camp, thus accounting for the 
light and smoke, and the entreaties of the Crows for us not to go up 
there because the hostiles were so many, was not heeded further than 
to bring down upon their heads condemnation and threats of court- 
martial. 

Although the commander was not willing to take the reports as 
given, he lost no time in pushing the command, so that we dropped 
down into the valley of the Little-Big Horn about noon, when a 
halt was ordered, so that coffee could be made. While this was 
being done scouts were sent out to open communication with CusTEr, 
one being sent by way of the river and the other by the foothills 
which flanked the valley. 

About balf an hour after the march was resumed one of the 
scouts returned with the information that he could not get through 
for hostiles, and it was but a short time after when the other re- 
turned with a similar report; still it would not be believed that 
Custer had met with serious reverse. However, we advanced very 
cautiously up the valley; advance and flank patrols were sent out, 
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and about midway in the afternoon a small bunch of Indian ponies 
came out of the timber on the river and came to the column, but 
did not seem to be satisfied to remain with us, and galloped ahead 
toward the advance party; they had gone about half way when 
several Indians darted out of the timber and drove the ponies up 
into the hills; their audacity was something wonderful, but no firing 
could be permitted for fear of hitting some one in the advance party 
or in the main column. 

Late in the afternoon figures could be seen on the bluffs to the 
right front of the column, and along which Lieutenant C. F. Rog, 
with his troop, “F,” Second Cavalry, was marching as flankers. 
Later it could be seen that these figures had the appearance of cav- 
alry marching in column, with guidons flying. About 6 o’clock the 
command was halted until it could be definitely determined what it 
really was that was in front of us; they were in cavalry formation, 
and yet there was an indefinable something in their movements that 
did not appear altogether natural. 

We were still far enough away from them to require stronger 
glasses than anyone in the command had, to make them out. Roe 
was abreast of the column, and three horsemen were seen to ap- 
proach his front and appeared to be making a report of some kind, 
and one of our officers looking at them with glasses, exclaimed, “Of 
course that’s CusTER’s command; his scouts are reporting to Rog.” 
A man was seen to leave RoE and come toward us on the gallop; it 
was his trumpeter, with the report that the men in our front were 
hostiles, and with a request for orders to attack them. 

The valley was narrowing up here, and as it was getting well 
toward nightfall, Roz was ordered to rejoin the column, and the 
column was ordered into bivouac in such a manner that it would 
have been able to repulse any attack the Indians might make, but 
the strength of the bivouac was as apparent to the Indians as it was 
to us, and as they were not hunting for any such fight as we could 
have given them they drew off, and did not fire a shot. The very 
ground covered by the command in its bivouac is now occupied by 
some of the buildings of the Crow Indian Agency. 

Early on the morning of June 27th the march was resumed, 
Lieutenant BraDLEY with his scouts crossing to the right bank of 
the Little Big Horn, while the main column remained on the left 
bank. It was very soon seen what character of place it was that 
the hostiles wanted to draw our command into. The river here 
bends and washes the bluff, and just where it does so is a narrow 
ravine with broken bluffs. It was here that the hostiles hoped to 
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entrap us, but Generals TERRY and GIBBON were too wary for them. 
Crossing this place and dropping down again into the valley, we 
struck the lower end of what had been the camp of the hostiles, 
and discovered the first evidences of the fight. Here were found the © 
buckskin coats of Lieutenants Sturgis and Porter, of CusTER’s 
regiment, blood-stained and with numerous bullet holes in each. 
Three “tepees,” filled with dead Indians, scaffolds here and there 
holding others, and evidences of hurried departure, carried with 
them proofs that the killing was not altogether one-sided. 

Just after we had reached the bottom, and were examining the 
camp, a courier from Lieutenant BRADLEY arrived with the intelli- 
gence of the finding of a group of dead soldiers, followed shortly 
after by a second courier with word that the bodies of about fifty 
dead soldiers had been found. This courier had hardly started on 
his return to BRapLEY when the third had arrived, bringing the 
report that upwards of 200 had been found, and others could be 
seen some distance off. 

Now was the truth of the report brought us by the Crows made 
apparent. With faces blanched by suppressed emotion and appre- 
hension for CusTER’s safety, the officers exchanged glances and 
counseled together; with firmly set lips commands were passed 
from one to another, the men instinctively seating themselves 
firmly in their saddles, shortening their reins, and dropping their 
right hands to their carbines. The general bearing of the command 
boded ill for the hostiles should they make their appearance. 

Captain Bat, with his troop, “H,”’ Second Cavalry, was in 
advance as we moved up the valley, feeling our way cautiously, not 
knowing at what moment we might be called upon to repel an 
attack, and that this might be better done part of the cavalry was 
dismounted to fight on foot. Suddenly BaLw’s troop was seen to 
take the gallop, and in a little while disappear from our view. 

We could see moving objects on some bluffs that were to our 
left front, but too far off to be made out. What had become of 
“H” Troop was food for wild conjecture, when two horsemen were 
seen coming toward us as fast as their horses could carry them from 
the direction in which “H” Troop had disappeared. ‘“‘H’ Troop 
has been ambushed,” was of course on every lip, but we were soon 
relieved of that painful apprehension when the riders got close 
enough to be recognized as Lieutenant Jacoss, Seventh Infantry — 
now major and quartermaster—and a civilian named Mar. CarRoLL, 
who brought us word that Custer and the Seventh Cavalry had 
been wiped out, and that the troops we could see was the remnant 
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of RENo’s battalion with thirty wounded and no doctor. All haste 
was made to reach and succor RENo’s command, and we got there 
about noon, and went into bivouac across the river from where RENO 
made his stand, and on the ground where be had struck the hostiles, 
had his fight, and was driven across the river. In order to get room 
to bivouac we had to bury his dead and drag away the slain horses. 

The fiendish and devilish ingenuity displayed by the hostiles in 
devising modes of mutilation and torture for the unfortunates who 
fell into their hands is almost beyond the conception of man; their 
atrocity extended to the infliction of cuts and stabs upon the dead 
horses. Lieutenant DeRupio and Scout Girarp became separated 
from the command in the stampede for the hills, and concealed 
themselves in the brush on a small island, from which position they 
were unwilling witnesses of the work of the Indians in torturing 
and mutilating the wounded, and declare that it was done by the 
squaws. Still we are expected when fighting those people to defer 
firing until the sex of those firing at us can be determined, for fear 
that we might kill a squaw, and yet the ounce of lead that comes 
hurtling toward us, searching out a victim, comes as unerringly when 
the trigger is pulled by a squaw as if sent on its errand by a man. 

Everything possible was done for RENo’s wounded. Dr. PavuLpina, 
our surgeon, was here, there and everywhere, and did all in his power 
to alleviate the sufferings of those whose wounds were necessarily 
fatal, and who had lain out in the hot June’sun for two days and a 
half, and to cure up those whose wounds were less serious or painful. 
General TERRy and staff surrendered their tents for the use of the 
wounded, and there is no doubt that the shade they afforded was a 
godsend to the poor fellows in their sufferings. 

Lieutenant Doane, Second Cavalry, was charged with the 
preparation of hand and mule litters and travois for the transporta- 
tion of the wounded to the steamboat at the mouth of the Little Big 
Horn; there was not a shirk in GiBBon’s command, and it responded 
cheerfully to the demands made upon it to make these wounded as 
comfortable as possible. One poor fellow was shot through the 
body, and the agony he endured was terrible ; he was carried on a 
hand litter, so that he should be jolted as little as possible, and it 
required four strong men to carry him. Even now I see the care 
displayed by Lieutenants Jacoss, HamitTon and Rog and Mar 
CARROLL, four large men, as they gingerly picked their steps and 
carefully handed the litter over to four stout enlisted men. 

On the 28th the remnant of the Seventh Cavalry performed the 
last sad offices for their dead comrades, and then bivouacked with 
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us in the bottom, and as the sun was setting we started on our 
return to the Yellowstone to await reinforcements. The marching 
to the mouth of the river was done at night, so as to protect the 
wounded as much as possible from the sun. 

The “ Custer Massacre,” as it is called, has been so thoroughly 
threshed over that I do not wish to make this article an argument 
for either side of the controversy, but I cannot divest myself of the 
belief that Reno is not altogether deserving of the censure and 
adverse criticism that has been heaped upon him. 

It seems to me that Custer was too impetuous; that he acted in 
ignorance of the strength of the Indians, and underestimating the 
force before him, thought Reno strong enough to hold them while 
he got around behind them. He cannot be blamed for mistaking 
their strength, for there is no place in the surrounding country from 
which the extent of the camp could be observed. With GiBBon’s 
command was an odometer cart, and the instrument registered the 
camp as four and three-quarters miles long ; now let any une familiar 
with Indian ways of camping picture to himself the fighting strength 
of that camp. I never did and do not now believe that there was a 
soul less than 6,000 fighting men. 

REno crossed the river to the attack under orders that justified 
the impression that his three troops were to compose the first, or 
fighting line, and that Custer would support him in the attack, and 
I firmly believe that Custer so intended when he sent REno in, and 
that doing as he did was an afterthought. At RENo’s approach the 
Indians fell back. They soon saw, however, that Custer had drawn 
back and was not coming at them. Knowing the country, they 
were aware that there was but one other place where he could get 
to the river after leaving RENo’s crossing, and also knowing that 
they could annibilate ReNno’s small force before CusTER got to that 
other crossing, they turned on and overwhelmed Reno. He might 
or might not have been a tactician, a strategist or a fighter; it is 
possible that his retreat to the hill might have been conducted in a 
better manner, but I do not believe it was physically possible for 
him to have held his position in the bottom for any length of time, 
at any rate not long enough to have kept back any considerable 
number of Indians from Custer. There is no reason for believing 
that had he attempted to stay in the bottom it would have had any 
other result than that we would have had his command to bury as 
well as CusTER's. 





CONVERSATIONS ON CAVALRY; BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU 
HOHENLOHE-INGELFINGEN. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
By LIEUTENANT CARL REICHMANN, NINTH INFANTRY, U.S. ARMY. 


FIFTEENTH CONVERSATION (MAY 9, 1886).—DEVOUT WISHES. 

H. Afterall you have explained to me I assume that you desire 
essential changes in our riding instructions, our organization and 
our cavalry drill regulations. 

' §. No radical changes. I have always based my ideas on the 
riding instructions and regulations. I think both are very good. 

H. Let us then begin with the riding instructions. 

S. I told you once before that I should hail with joy an ampli- 
fication of the last sentence of the introduction of the riding instruc- 
tion. I should propose that it read: “The lessons exclusively de- 
signed for the third class and likewise the lessons on the double 
trail in the second part shall, in the squads of the regiment, under 
no circumstances be taught or inspected by squads; they should be 
taught and inspected in individual riding.” 

H. The regulation proposed by you would require a consider- 
able revision of the text. 

S. It might instead be worded in this way: ‘Exhibitions of 
side paces on the double trail and paces with shortened tempo in 
individual riding.” I should like best to have the illustrations of 
presenting a riding squad at inspection omitted altogether, because 
it has been the experience that these illustrations lead to schemes 
injurious to the nature of the art of riding. 

H. In other places the text would also have to be changed, and 
likewise everything in the second part of the riding instructions 
that refers to side paces on the double trail and gaits with shortened 
tempo by squads. 
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S. It would have to be emphasized that the training of the re- 
mount should above all be individual training, and that the combi- 
nation into squads with distances should not take place too soon. 

H. The same should be prescribed in the first part for the train- 
ing of recruits. 

S. It should at least be brought about that when the individual 
recruits are able to ride around by themselves, individual training 
still is and remains the chief consideration. The regulations for 
the seat are excellent. It should be more emphasized though that 
no instruction in handling the reins be given until the seat is secure, 
firm, and independent of the reins. 

H. It would be a great saving of material if in all exercises 
and lessons too rapid a progress at the expense of thoroughness 
were cautioned against. 

S. That is done now on every page of the text of our present 
riding instructions. I might almost say between every two lines. 
For instance, the instructions call attention to the fact that there 
are horses which on account of their conformation are not able to go 
the paces on the double trail as prescribed. It would not be super- 
fluous, however, to prescribe expressly that lessons on the double 
trail be practiced by such men and horses alone whose efficiency, 
training and development preclude injurious consequences for 
the horse. At the point where the instructions deal with the dis- 
tance between the trails in these lessons, it should be enjoined that 
this most perfect lesson should be attempted with normally built, 
completely bent and fully developed horses alone; that in the absence 
of these prerequisites a smaller distance between the trails, down to 
the second position pure and simple, should suffice. It should be 
emphasized at the same time that these lessons are merely gymnas- 
tics, means to an end, and are to cease as soon as the end has been 
attained. 

H. I suppose you have similar wishes regarding the shortened 
tempos in trot and gallop? 

S. Wherein, however, the shortening and increasing of the pace 
are not to be mistaken for the shortened tempo, since the shortening 
and increasing should form one of the principal means of training. 

H. Iam sure you wish to have the divisions into periods at the 
beginning of the second part omitted. 

S. It has simply led to a precipitation in the training of the 
remounts and a misunderstanding of the meaning of the instruc- 
tions. Ifthe division into periods can be dispensed with in the train- 
ing of the recruits, it can certainly be dispensed with in that of the 
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remounts. The riding instruction should admonish that rapidity 
of progress should not be at the expense of thoroughness of training. 
For this reason it should be specifically prescribed that no borse 
from among the old remounts should be permanently placed in 
ranks before it is fully developed and under the rider’s control. 
For close drill the old remounts should, if possible, be turned out on 
such days only when the squadron commander can give them special 
consideration in the exercises. It would not be superfluous to call 
attention to the fact that in case of an outbreak of war the old re- 
mount would be more fit for war service than if it were exhausted, 
spoiled, and injured in its sinews by premature participation in close 
drill. 

H. You concur in the present division into two riding classes, 
where, with some admissible exceptions, all men of more than one 
year of service, belong to the second class on general principles? 

S. Ishbould not oppose this regulation if allowance were made 
for the wishes I have expressed, and if the training were handled 
in the manner I have explained to you. 

H. Lastly, I suppose you would like to have incorporated in 
the regulations some rule fixing the number of trainers. 

S. The present instructions are so full and plain on the selection 
of the remount riders that nothing better could be said on the 
subject. If the superintending superiors insist on compliance with 
these resolutions, the things I want done will be done. It is better 
for the squadron to have fewer trainers, all of them efficient, than 
to have more, and among them men of doubtful proficiency. We 
can get along very well with the present instructions. It is only to 
be wished that alterations be made in the text where experience has 
proven that contrary to the intention of the authors it has led to 
misunderstandings. I would give an order forbidding all final riding 
inspections, and direct the regimental commander to convince him- 
self by his personal, always unexpected, presence with the several 
squads under instruction, whether that instruction is correctly given 
in the several squadrons of the regiment. The brigade commander 
should at the same time be held responsible that the personality of 
the regimental commander find expression in his regiment. For 
this reason he is made responsible in all arms for the individual 
training. The brigade commander can take notice of the details 
of the service in the regiments, and give his advice, Moreover, 
under existing regulations, it is his duty to report to his superiors 
whenever the details of the service in a certain regiment are not 
handled according to correct principles. 
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H. Would he not be interfering with the service by watching 
its details so systematically? 

S. It would have to be laid down that he do so in proper 
manner. He has two or three regiments, or ten to fifteen squadrons 
altogether. If in the course of the winter service, say between 
November Ist and April Ist, he witnesses the training in each 
squadron once, as the regimental commander witnesses the details 
of the riding service, and if we allow two days to each squadron, it 
will make twenty or thirty days distributed over these five months. 
The brigade commander can then so divide the time for each squad- 
ron that he will see it one year at the beginning, and in the next 
toward the end of the training in riding, and thus get an idea of the 
whole service. Squadrons which he knows are going about it in 
the right way he need not see at all, or he may inspect their riding 
in winter. 

H. Would you also do away with fixed inspections during 
summer? 

S. No; but I would confine them to this, that the regimental 
commander inspects the troop and platoon, the brigade commander 
the squadron. 

H. In these inspections mere drill would not be sufficient. We 
frequently see three-fourths of an hour or an hour devoted to a 
squadron. In that period you can see nothing but crammed exhi- 
bitions. Not only the drill, but every detail of riding, ought to be 
made a subject of inspection. More time should particularly be 
devoted to individual riding and the movements in dispersed order. 
The brigade commander will have the squad instructors show him 
the individual riding. I have no objection if now and then he 
makes the proof of the example, and requires riding in squads with 
distances. In this manner the brigade commander could hardly 
inspect more than one squadron each day. It might, under circum- 
stances, make it impossible for him to inspect all the squadrons 
before regimental drill is taken up, especially if the latter is to take 
place as early as June. 

S. I don’t think so. If he devotes two days to each squadron, 
he can inspect all the ten or fifteen squadrons in twenty or thirty 
days, little more than three or five weeks. 

H. But he cannot begin his inspection on the day on which the 
last recruits have been placed in ranks. - 

S. Why not? Only he should apply the proper measure of 
criticism to the squadron, that would, at the same time, best supple- 
ment his knowledge of the course of instruction followed in the 
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squadron. You forget, however, that according to my ideas the 
squadron would have been drilled the whole year round, winter and 
summer. If at the time of the brigade commander’s inspection 
some recruits cannot drill with the squadron without “upsetting” 
it, they should be presented to the brigade communder as recruits, 
excluded from the squadron drill, and inspected in individual riding. 
It is not necessary, however, that every squadron be inspected by 
the brigade commander, and marked with the stamp of “done” 
before the regimental drill begins. The brigade commander can 
very well inspect some squadrons in detail later on in July. 

H. You advocate standing cavalry divisions in peace, in order 
to facilitate the transition from the peace to the war status at the 
moment of mobilization. 

S. Not quite. I desire the division of the cavalry into cavalry 
inspections, as laid down by FREDERICK THE GREAT. There should 
be as many cavalry inspections in peace time as there would be cav- 
alry divisions in war. The inspector would then be the born cavalry 
division commander in war. All he would have to do in case of 
mobilization would be to detach those regiments which are to form 
divisional cavalry; in war he would thus keep regiments and brig- 
ades which he knows from long acquaintance. Neither the regiments 
nor the inspector need know which of the light regiments are desig- 
nated each year for divisional cavalry. The detail may be changed 
regularly, as with the squadrons designated as depot squadrons. Any 
difference of training of the cavalry division and divisional cavalry 
would thus be prevented. 

H. What would be the duties and functions of the cavalry in- 
spector in peace? Would you separate the cavalry entirely from 
the army corps? 

S. No; that may remain as it isand need not be changed. The 
duties of the inspector would be to inspect the different bodies of 
cavalry and to exercise the united division each year. 

H. The organizations which he would inspect, analogous to tle 
inspection of the squadrons by the brigade commander, would be 
the united regiment and the united brigade. Could an inspector 
inspect every year eight or twelve regiments during the period of 
regimental drill? Does that drill last long enough to make it prac- 
ticable ? 

S. Itcan be done. Many regiments will probably.have a drill 
ground in common with the other regiments of the brigade. The 
two regiments can be inspected in one day. At any rate, the regi- 
ments which have but one garrison should have the same drill sea- 
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son, should drill throughout the year, winter and summer, sometimes 
in the school of the regiment, perhaps once in two or three weeks. 
They will then remain in practice summer and winter. and could be 
inspected most any day. It would give the additional advantage 
that the regimental drill season would not be looked upon as some- 
thing extraordinary —a kind of international festivity—and that 
the training would be carried out more thoroughly. The inspector 
should also have the right and duty to inspect at any time during 
the year, and at times other than that, when the squadrons are 
united for the larger exercises. There he should go into the smallest 
details, since he cannot inspect the individual riding while the regi- 
ments are united. Even though twelve full regiments were placed 
under a single inspector, he could, on an average, inspect one squad- 
ron every month in detail, conformably to the season and the degree 
of training attained. Hence he can inspect every year one squadron 
of each regiment, and that would suffice to indicate the direction in 
which his inferiors would have to work. 

H. This, I suppose, is now the custom everywhere, where cav- 
alry divisions are formed ? 

S. It is probably the last remnant from the time when generals 
were at the same time the chiefs of one squadron each, which they 
not only inspected, but drilled, as did Szmuirz at Ohlau. 

H. Isuppose you will want a common superior over the nine 
inspectors. Otherwise there is danger that the work may be done 
on different lines in every inspection. You probably favor an in- 
spector-general of cavalry? 

S. If there is a proper person for the place, his function might 
be very beneficial. We had one until a short time ago. He was 
suddenly taken off by death. I do not care to assert the necessity 
of an inspector-general of cavalry, for the qualifications he should 
possess are so many that it would be hard to find the right man. 
Here, then, the organization becomes dependent on a man’s person- 
ality. In the end it will always be the supreme war lord who will 
have to decide what requirements cavalry is to be enabled to fulfill 
by its individual training, and he will thus remain the real inspector- 
general of cavalry. 

H. You would not expect the supreme war lord to be a cavalry- 
man and professional rider, for you said yourself that even a profes- 
sional rider never learns everything, while the monarch has to 
devote his time to matters quite different from the art of riding. 

S. TItold you once before, I believe, in one of our first conversa- 
tions, that it is not at all necessary for the monarch to be a good 
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rider. FREDERICK THE GREAT never had the reputation of being a 
specially fine rider. But he knew what to demand from his cavalry 
and fixed the results the cavalry had to accomplish. Any monarch 
with military understanding can do that for all arms. Our monarchs 
are all military experts and grow up in thearmy. They know what 
the several arms need and fix the task for each, though they may 
not have been brought up in that particular arm. 

H. You may be right. Did not, in days gone by, our imperial 
master recognize as correct, and order the great change in artillery, 
the adoption of rifled guns, notwithstanding the protest of the 
inspector general of artillery? Such a superior would not be able 
to prevent the details of training from being carried on under very 
different systems in the several inspections, for the simple reason 
that he would hesitate to interfere in details which are not familiar 
to him. 

8. The riding schools must bring about the uniformity of detail. 

H. Does not our riding institution at Hanover dothat? It is in 
a very good way. 

S. The present riding institution cannot do it, because its pur- 
poses are too extended and manifold. 

H. I have heard very serious objections, and had occasion to 
make them myself. The most important matters are, however, said 
to be greatly improved. 

S. Yet the institution is not equal to the demand. In the first 
place, it is too large to train every individual thoroughly. On the 
other hand, it is too small to furnish the requisite number of riding 
instructors for the entire German cavalry. The pupils there learn 
how to ride school, sport, and races. That is all very well. But 
they do not sufficiently learn how to instruct in riding and break 
young and perfectly raw horses. Hence the complaint that the 
graduate of the Hanover school “kniebels” the horses. Hence the 
frequent remark, that he must forget everything he learned at 
Hanover before being of any service in the troop. 

H. You are criticising the present system of the riding school. 
Why does not the pupil learn there what he needs with the troop? 

S. The criticism does not fall on the system, but on the fact that 
a single institution cannot do all this at once. These are things that 
cannot be learned all at once; they must be learned gradually. 

H. The riding institution is even nowso large that its direction 
by one man is too difficult. An increase in the time of instruction 
would extend it still more unless the number of graduates annually 
transferred to the cavalry were decreased. This is likewise imprac- 
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ticable, because even now a greater number of graduates is desirable. 
What remedy do you propose? 

S. In justification of my idea, let me in the first place call your 
attention to the decline of the high school proper. 

H. What do you want with the high school? You have your- 
self declared the paces of the high school to be unsuited for cam- 
paign riding. 

S. Certainly! Nevertheless the high school is, and always will 
be, the basis of any kind of riding, 7. e., of mastering the horse. The 
high school carries the art of mastering the horse to the highest 
pitch as its ultimate object. The equerry who breaks a well built 
horse into a school horse has brought the art to the highest perfec- 
tion in himself. The way by which he has reached his goal is the 
only correct one. This way must also be pursued in military riding. 
The only difference is that military riding does not carry the art so 
far, and considers it merely as a means to an end, 7. ¢., that of train- 
ing efficient mounted combatants. Campaign riding, therefore, dis- 
continues the high school earlier, and with each horse at a different 
stage; in case of one horse it dispenses with all side paces on the 
double trail on account of its bodily conformation; in another case 
it rests content with », side pace; in another case it advances as far 
as the complete shortened tempo and renvers, etc. But in case of 
not a single campaign horse does it go beyond the side paces on the 
double trail and the shortened tempo. ‘“ Redopp” and similar things 
are left out altogether. The road on which the high school starts 
is the same for all horses, and is therefore the basis of any and all 
riding. Unless you adhere to this basis, you lose the firm ground 
on which instruction in riding must stand, the basis for the system 
of horse training. Ignorance of the school causes confusion and 
vagueness of terms. The neglect of the school has opened the door 
to heresies through which injurious theories, partly from the race 
course, partly from the circus, have crept into the healthy riding of 
the old times. The high school should not be suffered to die out. 
It is even now in danger of disappearing. Excepting the Spanish 
school at Vienna and a few horses at Hanover it no longer exists. 
That should not be. The Central Riding Institution at Hanover 
ought to cultivate it more. All pupils of the institution ought to 
learn it. The number of sehool horses ought to be increased. A 
school hall ought to be established. The officers ordered there 
ought to learn how to break from the raw state horses such as 
the cavalry receives in its annual contingents of remounts, and to 
train each horse so far for riding, proportionate to its individual 
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capacity, that it can be placed in ranks. Smart riding in the 
terrain, in hunt and chase, should not be neglected, but should be 
carried on there as it is now. Lastly, the pupils should be taught 
how to instruct in riding, and train pupils of the first as well as of 
the second riding class. 

H. How much time do you think one of these pupils will re- 
quire? 

S. Three or four yéars at least. 

H. The institution would assume enormous dimensions if it 
were to cover each year the demand for good riding instructors in 
the regiments. 

S. That is not necessary. It need only train the instructors 
which are to give instructions at the branch institutions, one of 
which should be established at the headquarters of each cavalry in- 
spection. 

H. That would make nine branch riding institutions. What 
would be the aim of the branch institutions? 

S. To train all cavalry officers of the inspection as efficient 
instructors of the first riding class. Hence every officer should be 
required to pass through a one year course at the branch institution, 
just as he passed through a one year course at the war school as 
ensign, before he did duty with troops as an officer. Some of the 
older officers of the regiments would, later on, have to take a second 
course at the branch institution, to be trained as instructors of the 
squads of horse trainers of the second class. 

H. This organization would deprive the chief of the central 
riding institution of most of his influence, and place the center of 
gravity of practical training in riding into the branch riding 
institutions. 

S. On the contrary, I mean to enlarge the sphere of the chief of 
the central riding institution by placing the branches under him 
in the same way as the war schools are placed under the inspector- 
general of military education and training. He would have to 
inspect the branches, regulate the course of training, and designate 
the instructors for the branches from among those which he has 
trained at the central riding institution. As regards daily disci- 
plinary and judicial matters, they would have to be left under the 
authority of the local cavalry inspection. 

H. How many pupils do you think should be at one of these 
branches? 

S. All the junior officers of each regiment who have not been 
there before; i. e., one or two per regiment, and of the older lieu- 
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tenants as many as required, perhaps one per regiment or brigade. 
For an inspection of ten or twelve regiments, that would make at 
the most twenty to twenty-four young, and ten or twelve older 
lieutenants. 

H. And at the central institution at Hanover? 

S. It would suffice if it produced one instructor annually for 
each branch. With a four years’ course there would be four con- 
tingents of ten pupils each; total, forty pupils. 

H. Thus 200 or 300 officers would be withdrawn from service 
for purposes of instruction? 

S. Is that not the case now? 

H. At present each regiment has but one officer at Hanover; 
that makes altogether about 100. 

S. And all the regiments, including those garrisoned in more 
than one garrison, have to assemble their junior officers for instruc- 
tion in riding at regimental headquarters. 

H. Would you suspend the regimental instruction of officers 
in riding completely? 

S. Certainly not. All lieutenants at regimental headquarters 
should, in addition, receive daily instruction in riding. But it 
would no longer be necessary to order officers from cutlying garri- 
sons to regimental headqnarters for the sole purpose of instruction in 
riding. It would not be injurious to practical service if the junior 
officers were first ordered to the branch riding institution to be 
instructed in riding. What are junior officers good for in practical 
winter service, if they can neither ride nor instruct in riding? 
They would simply do mischief through the errors they make. 
They must first be taught. You might just as well say that the 
ensign is withdrawn from practical service by being ordered to the 
war school. Is not the young artillery officer ordered for one year, 
and the brightest among them for two years, to the artillery school 
to complete their education, and does the artillery complain that 
forces are thereby withdrawn from practical service? 

H. After mature reflection I cannot but agree with you, for the 
entire practical service during peace is but a continuous huge 
school, in which the entire nation in arms is being trained for war. 
Tell me your further wishes in so far as they concern the regulations. 

S. The regulations are the soldier’s gospel, and it is not well to 
attack them, even if it be merely to express wishes. 

H. I think it quite possible to entertain the highest respect 
for the regulations, and, at the same time, wishes as to how they 
might be framed differently and as to what other precepts they 
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might contain. Imagine you were a member of a commission to 
revise the regulations. What would you propose? 

S. Very few things indeed. Quite recently a few highly 
welcome and simplifying decisions have been rendered, and this 
being the case, I would have but few propositions to make. 

H. What propositions would they be?' 

S. Ishould propose in the first place that more stress be laid 
on the control of the troop in dispersed order and that it be stated 
expressly that the troop alone is capable of delivering a closed 
charge, which, though in dispersed order, remains capable of direc- 
tion, the men of the platoon following their officers, and the latter 
implicitly obeying the signals. In accordance therewith, it should 
be made the chief consideration that the troop be skilled in assuming 
close order from dispersed order at any time and in any formation. 
For it is my opinion, as is evident from all I have so often and 
explicitly stated, that the passage from individual training to the 
movement in dispersed order and from the latter to close order 
should be made the basis of the course of training, and that the 
regulations lay more stress on this point. 

H. Properly speaking, regulations merely lay down the fin- 
ished forms in which the troops are to move, but not the course of 
training. 

S. You are aware that the authors of the regulations have long 
since recognized that it is impossible to ignore the course of training 
altogether. I should, therefore, like to see this matter taken in 
hand. At this point I would propose for the gallop not to begin 
merely with opened files and greater distances of the second rank, 
but to take previously thereto the swarm formation as a transition 
from the individual riding to riding in aligned open ranks, 7. e., that 
seeming disorder of a troop or platoon of horsemen in which they 
move in dispersed order, agreeably to what I explained the last time. 
For if you pass at once from individual riding to riding with open 
ranks and files, the men are too easily tempted to use rude aids in 
order to keep the direction, and to injure the horses. But when the 
gait of the drill gallop bas been once established in the more simple 
swarm formation, and when man and horse have become accustomed 
tc stand this more rapid movement without excitement, it will be 
less difficult to keep direction without awkward aids. 

H. You do not desire any alterations of the forms laid down in 
the regulations? 

S. Iam a great advocate of dressing on the center, and would 
like to have it adopted under all circumstances. 
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H. I, too, have hailed with joy the dressing toward the center, 
and I think it is observed everywhere. You would not introduce 
dressing toward the center for the parade march? 

S. That would be inconceivable and impracticable. But I should 
like to see it in the charge, not only of a single squadron, but of 
larger bodies up to the size of the brigade. 

H. It is the charge for which it has been introduced ? 

S. Only for the squadron. And that is what endangers the 
compactness of the charge of larger bodies. Each squadron com- 
mander leads his squadron. The least deviation from the original 
direction taken at the start will decrease the interval of the squadron 
on one and increase it on the other flank, thus producing great gaps. 

H. The regulations cannot deal with errors that may be com- 
mitted ? 

S. Yes, they can, if the errors are so obvious. Supposing, how- 
ever, that such errors in the original direction are not made, the 
closeness of the charge would still become doubtful the moment we 
suffer losses during the advance. It is hardly to be expected that 
in future war cavalry charges will take place where the hostile fire 
will not claim its victims before actual collision. Even in the charge 
against cavalry, horse batteries will have their say. Now, suppose 
the shells fall particularly thick in some squadron of a line of the 
strength of a brigade. That squadron melts down to the size of a 
platoon. Gaps are at once formed between it and the neighboring 
squadrons. There can no longer be a question of compactness of the 
whole mass. It is well known that in cavalry charges FREDERICK 
THE GREAT laid the greatest stress on the “muraille” of the entire 
charging line. 

H. What regulations would you then propose? 

S. I would let all regulations regarding the dress stand as they 
are, but at the moment when the leader gives the command, “To 
the charge,” the dress of the entire charging line, if under one com- 
mand, even an entire brigade, should be taken toward the center. 
For instance, if the first line consisted of two squadrons, the right 
squadron would command “Eyes left,” the left squadron “Eyes 
right.” In the case of three squadrons the center squadron would 
caution “Straight to front,” the right flank squadron, “Eyes left,” 
the left, “Eyes right,” and so on, up to the strength of two regi- 
ments. 

H. Are the men on the flanks of the first line or the platoon 
leaders to act as guides? 

S. The platoon leaders, of course. 
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H. In ease of an even number of squadrons it would have to 
be decided which platoon leader would be the guide, the left flank 
platoon leader of the right, or the right flank platoon leader of the 
left ving. It may be objected to that the guide of the squadron 
of direction might be another than the one the squadron is accus- 
tomed to. 

S. According to the regulations the squadron should be accus- 
tomed to all platoon guides acting as squadron guides, for it should 
be able to charge no matter what the inversion of the platoons may 
be, anc the third platoon from the right is always that of direction. 

H. I think it would be simpler if no thought had to be given 
under iny circumstances to the person of the squadron guide. I 
would >ropose, therefore, that with an even number of squadrons 
the guile of the platoon of direction of the left flank squadron 
of the rght wing, with an uneven number of squadrons the guide 
of the platoon of direction of the center squadron be the guide, and 
that the squadron of direction, determined in this way, should 
always ommand “Straight to front,’ the others “Eyes right,” or 
“left,” repectively. 

S. The difference would be small, and it would make little 
differeme whether mine or your plan were adopted. 

H. From what you told me the last time of three line tactics, I 
think pu would like to have the regulations changed so as not to 
make tle three lines of equal strength. I think you will propose 
to forma division of three brigades of two regiments each so that 
the firstline have the strength of two brigades, the second and third 
line of ne regiment each. 

S. ‘ou are quite mistaken. 

H. 3ut you want the first line as strong as possible. 

S. ‘s. But, still better, 1 want a main line as strong as possi- 
ble. Itnight very easily happen that the first line has to get out 
of the epmy’s way, and that the second line makes the first charge. 

H. ‘r that the first line advances against the enemy’s flank and 
that thesecond charges in front. I believe I told you that I have 
seen ‘hii movement repeatedly employed as a ruse during the 
maneivers, and that the opponent was almost invariably deceived, 
especilly when there was much dust. He would throw himself on 
the fist line, which wheeled into platoon columns and galloped off 
to a fink, and which he hoped to strike in flank during the move- 
ment, That line, however, had raised such clouds of dust as to con- 
ceal te second line which kept straight to the front. The first line 
wheehg into line, together with the second line which kept straight 
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ahead, now enclosed the charging opponent in such a way that the 
result of the conflict could not have been doubtful. 

S. That may be. Generally one should not indulge in illus‘ons 
as to the value of such flank movements in the face of the enemy. 
CLAUSEWITZ says of them that they always presuppose avery stupid 
opponent. In his cavalry charges FREDERICK THE GREAT sent aoth- 
ing against the enemy’s flank. He reached the flank by ovrlap- 
ping. For that reason he wanted the first line as strong as possible. 

H. After my experiences in war I am inclined not to undevalue 
maneuvers in the face of the enemy. In the moment of exciiement 
due to the expectation of battle, the clumsiest ruse will most slways 
succeed. If there is enough humor left in you to contrive aruse, a 
maneuver with an object, this fact in itself will constitute asuperi- 
ority over an enemy devoid of this humor, particularly if he i; “hot” 
and pugnacious. It is only necessary to hold your troops well in 
hand and to be sure of them. I remind you how BLucHER’ simu- 
lated retreat with his hussar regiment, during the Rhine canpaign, 
deceived the enemy; suddenly he had the “front” souned, and 
charged. I remind you of Hymen’s divergent retreat withthe two 
balves of his squadron, which, upon signal, faced to the front and 
took two entire squadrons in flank and defeated them. 

S. The situations in which we may find ourselves are so dfferent 
that it is not wise to take certain figures as “normal,” not wen as 
the rule, for long peace service is bound to make every rule nto an 
inviolable “normal,” from which no deviation is permitted into a 
scheme, and the scheme is the enemy of independence. hr. 204, 
of the regulations, says: “The cavalry division is, as a ruleformed 
in three lines of equal strength.” I consider the words, “f equal 
strength,” superfluous, and in need of revision. There ma be cir- 
cumstances when a brigade in the first line would be too mue. Why 
should I, for instance, expend a brigade in a charge when th enemy 
shows at first but two squadrons? There may be cases wen it is 
not in our power to designate the strength of the first line, s in the 
rencontre. The advance guard is perhaps composed of a light regi- 
ment, which observes the enemy, and screening the front, euds the 
enemy’s charge until the whole division is deployed. In thi case 
the first line is composed of one regiment, and I should proably 
put two or three in second line. That would be a case when the 
first line, giving way to a flank, would afterward form line anctake 
the enemy in flank. In brief, the combinations which maytake 
place or be conceived are so many and manifold, that in eac/case 
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it would be found that the rule should be altered, or expressed differ- 
ently, and that every real case would be an exception to the rule. 

H. Iam quite curious to know what you would propose. 

S. I would let everything contained in the regulations on the 
employment of the several lines, their movements and object, stand 
as itis. The sentence, however, which ‘I have just cited, I would 
frame as follows: “The cavalry division is, as a rule, formed in 
three lines—the first, second and third line. The strength of the 
lines depend on circumstances. It should be endeavored to make 
that line which is to deliver the principal blow as strong as possible, 
or, at any rate, strong enough to overlap the enemy and take him in 
flank.” 

H. That would leave more freedom to the leader of a division. 

S. At the same time it would ever remain obligatory upon the 
leaders of the several lines in war, to throw their lines into the fight 
in accordance with the excellent precepts of the regulations on the 
employment of the several lines. 

H. We have in the course of our conversations wandered over 
the entire field of cavalry, I believe. 

S. Not so much “wandered.” Say rather “lightly touched 


upon.” For if we were to wander all over it, we would have to de- 
lay longer at each part. That would probably be too tedious for 
you, who are not devoted to this arm alone. 


H. I have at least formed an approximate idea of what you 
think of the capabilities of cavalry, what demands you make on the 
course of training, the leading, etc., on the whole work in peace 
time, in order so to perfect the cavalry that it may be equal in war 
to the altered and increased demands due to the latest firearms, and 
I am very grateful to you for it. You base your ideas on the ground 
of existing regulations. You frequently diverge from existing cus- 
toms, and [ believe the majority of old practicians would condemn 
you as an innovator. 

S. I think so too, though I brought forward nothing but what 
is old, and want to have nothing to do with subsequent innovations. 
It is now 100 years since the great king departed this life. From 
that moment his principles began to fall into oblivion. Much has 
been talked about them at all times, but it was frequently found too 
inconvenient to carry them out. To work in this manner requires 
unceasing labor. All those fond of personal comfort will declare 
my ideas impracticable. But, believe me, there are many who 
think and feel as I do, and act in their own sphere accordingly. 
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H. Do you really believe that your system would be practi- 
cable? 

S. Ifyou please, I have invented no special system. I have,as 
stated, adopted the principles of FREDERICK THE GREAT and SEIDLITZ 
as my rule. 

H. Well, I will express myself in this way: Do you really be- 
lieve that it would be practicable to train the entire cavalry of our 
army on the principles explained by you? Don’t you believe that 
the number of opponents will be too great to allow your ideas to 
prevail? And if they prevailed, how many years would pass by 
before the cavalry were trained throughout on these lines? 

S. These questions are hard to answer. Habit and ease will 
cling to what has become custom since the Great King’s decease. 
Whether it will be possible to overcome them, who can tell? How 
long it will take depends on the authorities who endeavor to carry 
it out, and the more or less determined stand they take. The cavalry 
will improve constantly and gradually. FREDERICK THE GREAT was 
quite dissatisfied with his cavalry at Mollwitz. Four years later it 
shone brightly at Hohenfriedberg, and sixteen years later it reached 
the zenith of its glory at Rossbach and Leuthen. We both shall 
probably never reap the full harvest. But what matters that? 
Does the forester when sowing seed ask whether he will some day 
cut and sell the one-hundred-year-old trees? Do we charge only 
when we are sure of victory? Should we abstain from attacking false 
notions on the training and instruction of cavalry, because we do not 
know whether or not our opinion will prevail? Where in the world 
have prejudices not existed? Whoever attacked them did not prevail 
over them at once. In most cases it means hard conflicts of opinion 
as hard as those of battle. It will, however, not prevent those fond 
of their arms from working, each in his own sphere, that that which 
is right and correct, may prevail. Let every one do his duty in 
peace, not alone the duties of the service, for these duties our zealous 
officers perform most conscientiously. I mean the duty of reflection 
on one’s arm and of doing away with pernicious traditions. Then 
the arm will perform deeds as glorious as were those under FREp- 
ERICK THE GREAT and SeErIpLitTz. It can do it, it will do it, potwith- 
standing the long range of modern arms. Let the way to the goal 
be shown. Officers as brave as ours will do anything that may be 
asked, if they are only shown how. 


[THE END. | 





REDUCED TARGETS FOR KNOWN DISTANCE FIRING. 


By CaptaIn JAMES PARKER, FourTH CAVALRY. 


[’ may sometimes happen, in case of an impending campaign, that 

time and facilities are lacking for the usual course of target prac- 
tice. Under such circumstances any method by which the recruit 
may, in an expeditious manner, and without taking up time that is 
needed for drill, be given a fair knowledge of the principles and 
practices of “shooting at a mark,” would prove of great value. This 
may be done by the use of reduced targets, the firing point being so 
close to the target that the hole made by each shot is distinctly visible 
to the firer, thus enabling him to correct his aim and method of pull- 
ing the.trigger for his next shot. The time usually lost in making 
and pasting up the shot holes is thus avoided: 

To illustrate this method of instruction: Let us suppose that a 
large number of recruits have just joined the command, which is to 
take the field in three days, and that only one-half hour each day 
can be spared for the recruit’s instruction in shooting. A squad of 
recruits, numbering say thirty, are marched to the target butt— 
which may be only a few yards away from their tents or quarters. 
Around these they find thirty instructors or coachers, selected from 
the most experienced old soldiers. Facing them, lying on their 
sides, against the butt, are ten “B” targets, paper covered. On each 
one of these “B” targets are pasted nine reduced targets, a series 
of three in a horizontal line near the top of the “B” target, another 
series of three along the middle, and another series of three near the 
bottom. There are thus ninety reduced targets, numbered in plain 
figures from one to ninety. One of the reduced targets is assigned 
to each recruit, and the scorer takes down the number of the target 
and the name of the recruit. 

After fifteen minutes spent in aiming and pointing drill, the firing 
commences. Each recruit is given a package, say of twenty cart- 
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ridges. The distance say is twenty-five feet for the pistol and forty 
feet for the rifle or carbine, the reduced targets used at those dis- 
tances being equivalent to “A” targets at fifty yards and 200 yards 
respectively. At the command “Commence firing!” all the recruits 
begin firing slowly, and continue, each firing at his own target, until 
the twenty cartridges are exhausted. The instructors, standing 
alongside the recruits, correct faults of position, of trigger-pulling, 
etc., point out the positions of each shot, and explain the cause of 
each failure to hit the bull’s-eye. If the recruit misses the target 
altogether, the shot is always to be found on the blank paper space 
surrounding the reduced target. With the evidence of his good or 
poor shooting before his eyes, and with the example of the scores 
of his competitors to be seen on his right and left, the recruit puts 
forth great efforts to make a good score. 

The firing of twenty shots by each recruit requires from ten to 
fifteen minutes. More than twenty or twenty-five shots cannot be 
put in one target without confusing the sbot-boles. The half hour 
isup. If the firing is to go on new targets must be assigned to the 
recruits. If not, they are marched back, and the next squad of 
recruits is brought on the ground for instruction. 

The scorer, having the number of each recruit’s target recorded, 
counts up the scores after the squads fire, and the scores are after- 
wards published. 

Thus, with the above limited facilities, and with the necessary 
ammunition, it would be practicable to give in three days to 480 
men fairly good instruction in target practice, to the extent of sixty 
shots per man, no man being absent from his drills and other 
instruction more than half an hour each day. 

If, at the outbreak of our Civil War, our regiments had fired, 
under competent instructors, even this number of shots per man, a 
different tale might have been told. 

Concerning the value of such a course of firing, objections may 
occur. Such are: 

First. That this is mere gallery practice. To this it may be 
replied that it differs much from gallery practice, in that the recoil 
is that of the full charge, and that while in gallery practice the 
trajectory varies, causing errors that cannot be guarded against, in 
this practice it does not. 

Second. That a man who is taught to hit a reduced target at a 
reduced range will fail to hit a full target at full range. As to this, 
it can be said that the principal thing in known target practice is 
to teach a man how to aim at and hit a mark, and that when a 
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man can hit a three-quarter inch bull’s-eye at forty feet, it is easy, 
in four or five shots, to teach him to hit a ten-inch bull’s-eye at 200 
yards. A man who can do that isa fair shot, and a fair shot is all 
we claim to make. 

Third. The noise of so many men firing at once is an objection ; 
it certainly diminishes the accuracy of shooting, but it has this 
advantage, that it assimilates a condition of the firing line. 

I recommend this system especially for teaching pistol firing at 
known ranges, when time is valuable. I have not tried it in 
carbine and rifle firing; but under the conditions I have named, I 
believe it would be especially suited to hasty instruction in firing 
the new .30 calibre carbine and rifle. The bullet holes made by 
this rifle are small and will not destroy the reduced target, as in the 
case of the .45 calibre. And the lack of recoil, and the lack of noise 
and smoke would facilitate the instruction when a number of men 
have to fire at once. 
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THE CALIBER 30 CARBINE. 


The new carbine is being issued and will be used during the 
target season. Its shooting qualities will be fairly tested, and a 
comparison of results with those obtained with the Springfield car- 
bine may be made as soon as the reports are all in. There will be 
much complaint at first about the fixed sights, and it will take time 
to determine whether the men will become reconciled to discarding 
the wind gauge after having once known its value at long ranges. 

Expert shots have been testing the rifle at Fort Leavenworth 
recently, and the result of all their shooting may be fairly summed 
up by saying that you must never aim at the bull’s-eye if you ex- 
pect to hit it. At the shorter ranges, the bullet holes were grouped 
quite uniformly in the upper left hand portion of target. As this 
condition was not confined to any individual’s score, it cannot be 
accounted for as personal error. 

A casual examination of the carbine shows it to be one of the 
most perfectly balanced arms ever made; about the right weight, 
well stocked, and manufactured with the care and excellence of 
workmanship which characterizes nearly everything turned out by 
the ordnance department. 

It seems appropriate to remark here that in the JourRNAL for 
March, 1889, Colonel J. K. Mizner advocated “a reduction of caliber 
to .35 or .38, to obtain greater range and flatter trajectory; reduc- 
tion in weight and size of stock.” We have gone below that, and 
the navy bas adopted a still smaller caliber than the army, .30. 

The editor has, by personal inquiry amongst the old infantry 
soldiers, found that they do not take very kindly to the new gun, for 
the Springfield had grown dear, not only by old associations, but for 
the reliable work it bad performed during the past thirty years on 
the frontier. The Springfield is a first-class arm, and it is a matter 
of quite general regret that the breech-block is not sufficiently strong 
to stand the reduction of caliber and the use of smokeless powder. 
However, sentiment plays no part in modern war, and if the new 
model, caliber .30 carbine proves its superiority over the one it has 
displaced, it will soon win its way in the service. W.H.C. 
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SOME SERVICE VIEWS. 


Judging by the interest shown at the present time in the cavalry 
of the more prominent nations, there need be no fear of this 
important arm being relegated to the rear, unless a future war of 
great dimensions shall develop shortcomings which cannot be predi- 
cated upon any past experience. ; 

To be effective in the next war, cavalry must exhibit a perfection 
of training ahd a capacity for long continued and rapid movement 
in good order, such as has never been demanded of it before. That 
these requirements demand perfect and systematic individual train- 
ing in all things is an axiom to be taken to heart. 

There are an infinite number of details connected with cavalry 
service which require constant attention. In former years the 
regular army has had no riding halls, and such individual instruce- 
tion as could be given was usually limited to cutting and shooting 
at heads, for a brief part of the drill season, on tracks laid out on 
the drill ground. In fact, after a recruit was taken up for duty, he 
was expected to get a firm seat and become a good horseman in 
actual service on scouts and herd guard. The riding required of 
the herd guard has probably had a greater influence in making 
fearless cavalrymen in days gone by than any squad or troop instrue- 
tion ever given. 

But a very few of the men now in the cavalry, except the old 
non-commissioned officers, have ever seen any field service. The 
recruits now join without any instruction at depots. We are ina 
state of evolution, from a campaign-seasoned army to one untried 
on active service. That much more care and continuous labor in 
the way of instruction must be bestowed on the men goes without 
saying. 

: At the more important stations, particularly those recently built 
for cavalry, riding halls are provided, and these will afford facilities 
for winter instruction. The temptation is offered here, however, of 
degenerating the work of instruction into circus performances, for 
the benefit of the galleries. The teaching of horsemanship and proper 
training of remounts should be kept in view all the time. Visitors 
should not be excluded, but exhibition rides should not be too 
frequent, else the preparation for trick and fancy riding may absorb 
valuable time. 

In the pursuit, mounting and dismounting at various gaits, 
jumping from one horse to mount behind a trooper on another 
horse ridden at a gallop, without touching the ground; riding over 
hurdles while standing up in crossed stirrups, low reaches for the 
heads at a gallop and many similar feats are witnessed daily in the 
riding halls, and great fearlessness characterizes everything done. 

The anxiety to keep up with other organizations, or to excel 
them, causes this kind of work to be pursued almost to the exclusion 
of bitting and training the horses and men in the more difficult art 
of riding with a light hand. No horseman can observe the riding. 
without becoming impressed with the fact that, as a rule, the horses’ 
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mouths are spoiled; that they have never been properly bitted and 
schooled in the regulation gaits, and that they are ridden by the 
men with such heavy hands as to eventually divide the horses into 
two classes—the one hard mouthed pullers and the other nervous, 
fidgety, prancing animals that never go straight in ranks, and area 
source of constant annoyance at all drills in line. 

Some way must be devised whereby the horses can be better 
trained before being put intheranks. The only way to accomplish 
this is for the cavalry regiments to unite in asking for authority to 
detail remount riders and trainers, in the same way that instructors 
are detailed to drill recruits. There should be an allowance of at 
least one man to every three remounts, and one competent man 
should always be on this duty to train or retrain any horse requiring 
it. This would save many horses from condemnation as unman- 
ageable, and is therefore in the interest of economy. 

The system now in vogue is to avoid all semblance of dismounted 
drill, except for recruits. This resulted from the practice, which 
formerly existed in all mixed garrisons, of compelling cavalry to 
drill and parade dismounted with the infantry. Men who are not 
properly set up never look well on horseback; all who have not 
erect, soldierly carriage, should be put in a special squad and be 
drilled dismounted frequently to correct such faults as do not arise 
from defects of nature and which cannot be eradicated. 

Good squadrons and regiments can only come from an aggrega- 
tion of good troops. The degree of proficiency to be attained being 
fixed by the drill regulations, the troop commander should be given 
the widest latitude possible, and then held responsible that his 
organization arrives at a proper state of instruction. 

The question of extra and speciai duty men is a bugbear in all 
armies, and in the cavalry of some nations a certain portion remain 
unprovided with horses, in order to fill the places requiring men 
permanently away from the ranks. The labor necessary to keep 
up our military villages must be provided by the troops, and it is 
worth while to try some other plan of drill, in order that instruction 
and work may go on at the sametime. In the cavalry arm it would 
probably give better results to divide the command during the 
period allotted to troop instruction, so that half the garrison should 
be free from all duty away from the troop, while the other half per- 
formed all guard, fatigue, extra and special duty. The whole troop, 
with all the horses, could be put in a better state of instruction in 
three weeks in this way than in two months of drill with nearly 
half the men absent from the ranks. Where two squadrons are 
quartered together the same rule should apply to squadron drill. It 
must be kept in mind that the term of service is now three years, 
and unless great care is taken and systematic training carried on, the 
men will never be first-class cavalrymen. 

The fate of our army seems to be that some fad must always be 
taken up and pursued relentlessly. Now that target practice is 
conducted as a reasonable and necessary instruction, and signaling 
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and litter-bearer drill occupy only a part of the vaiuable drill 
season, it is to be hoped that progressive training may be had each 
year, so that when ordered out for field exercises the individuals, 
squads, troops, squadrons and regiments may show that no partic- 
ular instruction has been allowed to monopolize attention to the 
exclusion of other and equally important kinds. 

Cavalry officers owe it to themselves and their arm of the service 
that everything necessary to perfect our regiments for war should 
be maturely considered and discussed in time of peace. We ought 
to have the best horses, arms and equipments in the world. We 
ought to provide for remounts and recruits, so that there should 
not be so much dissatisfaction in these matters. We have never 
tried remount depots nor depot squadrons, and if a fair-minded dis- 
cussion of these projects developed strength and unanimity of pur- 
pose, it is believed authority of law could be obtained for making 
the experiments. It is hardly possible that any worse or more 
expensive system of recruiting could have prevailed than that 
during the Civil War. Depot squadrons ought to be our salvation 
in any future emergency. Here recruits and horses could be pre- 
pared by those interested in the welfare and efficiency of their 
own organizations, and there can be no doubt that the regiments in 
the field would be maintained on a war footing in a more expedi- 
tious and economical manner than would be possible under present 
or past methods. W. H.C. 


NATIONAL GUARD CAVALRY. 


It is a matter for congratulation that the value of cavalry in the 
performance of such duties as are frequently required of the militia 
has recently been recognized by the formation of new troops, as 
well as by the encouragement given the older organizations which 
have become enrolled in the National Guard. The antagonism 
shown to independent military organizations commenced some years 
ago, and in many States all armed bodies not in the service of the 
State or Nation are forbidden by law. The crack cavalry troops 
are almost without exception now a part of the National Guard, 
and this is a wise action. 

The interest shown in the performance of mounted duty in these 
organizations is by no means confined to ordinary parades and 
drills. The JounNAL has received programmes showing field days 
and tournaments of the Essex Troop of New Jersey, Troop “A,” 
Ohio National Guard (Cleveland Greys), and other organizations, 
in which many of the exercises call for fearless and expert riding. 
All honor to the young gentlemen who are willing to devote the 
time and means necessary to acquire the difficult art of military 
horsemanship. Even the city riding schools have become affected 
with the new spirit, as may be seen from the increasing number of 
rough riding classes during the past winter. W. H. C. 
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GENERAL J. E. B. STUART AND THE GETTYSBURG 
CAMPAIGN. 
[ The following extracts are from a statement in vindication of the part taken by Major 
General J. E. B. StuaRt, the brilliant cavalry commander of the Confederate Army of Northern 
Virginia, which was prepared for the Baltimore Sun by Major H. B. MCCLELLAN, STUART’s 


Adjutant-General. The article isin reply toa recent address delivered in Washington City 
by Colonel CHARLES MARSHALL, formerly of General LEE’s staff.] 


In his recent address before the Confederate Veteran Association 
of Washington, D. C., Colonel MarsHALL assigns only one cause for 
the Confederate disaster —the absence of the cavalry under Stuart. 


The exalted and confidential position which Colonel MARsHALL 
held as a member of the personal staff of General R. E. Les, as well 
as his own commanding abilities, will give to his opinions great 
weight in the minds of many, especially since they are expressed in 
a calm and dignified manner, entirely free from the inuendoes and 
ugly flings which have marred the writings of some others on this 
same subject. 

On June 21st General Stuart bad been forced back by PLEason- 
TON’s cavalry, supported by infantry, from his picket line in front 
of Rector’s Cross Roads to Ashby’s Gap. During the night PLEas- 
ONTON retired, and early on the 22d Sruarr reéstablished his line 
near Rector’s Cross Roads, and informed General LonestREET of the 
fact. General Lee refers to this information in acknowledging in 
his first letter to SruartT the receipt of his “note of 7:45 this 
morning to General LONGsTREET.”’ 

General Ler’s letter reads as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, June 23, 1863. 
Major-General J. E. B. Stuart, Commanding Cavalry. 

GENERAL: —I have just received your note of 7:45 this morning to Gen- 
eral Lonestreet. I judge the efforts of the enemy yesterday were to arrest 
our progress and ascertain our whereabouts. Perhaps he issatisfied. Do you 
know where he is and what he is doing? I fear he will steal a march on us 
and get across the Potomac before we are aware. If you tind that he is mov- 
ing northward, and that two brigades can guard the Blue Ridge and take care 
of your rear, you can move with the other three into Maryland and take posi- 
tion on General Ewe.w’s right, place yourself in communication with him, 
guard his flank, keep him informed of the enemy’s movements, and collect all 
the supplies you can for the use of the army. One column of General Ewe t's 
army will probably move toward the Susquehanna by the Emmitsburg route; 
another by Chambersburg. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
R. E. LEE, General. 

At 3:30 Pp. M. on the same day General LEE writes to General 
EWELL as follows: 

“T also directed General Stuart, should the enemy have so far retired 
from his front as to permit the departure of a portion of the cavalry, to march 
with three brigades across the Potomac, and place himself on your right and 
in communication with you, keep you advised of the movements of the enemy, 
and assist in collecting supplies for the army. I have not heard from him 
since. 

General Lerer’s letter to Stuart contains no intimation of any 
route to be pursued by Stuart, but simply directs him to move into 
Maryland and place himself on the right of General EWELL and in 
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communication with him, provided the enemy were moving north- 
ward, and provided two brigades of cavalry could take care of' his 
rear. By necessary implication StuarT was ordered to remain 
where he was so long as the enemy remained quiet. Let us here 
note that Rector’s Cross Roads is about seventeen miles from Mill- 
wood, where was LonasTREET’s headquarters, and that Millwood is 
about seven miles from Berryville, where was General Ler’s head- 
quarters, and that an answer to a dispatch from General Stuart to 
General LEE could not have been received in less than about twelve 
hours. 

General Ler’s letter of June 22d to Stuart was not sent direct, 
but was inclosed in a letter from LEE to LoNGstTREET, and was for- 
warded by LonestREET to Stuart at 7 o’clock Pp. M. on the same day. 

General LonGstREET’s letter is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS, 
MILLWoop, June 22, 1865—7 P.M. 
Major-General J. E. B. Stuart, Commanding Cavalry. 

GENERAL: — General LEE has inclosed to me this letter for you, to be for- 
warded to you, provided you can be spared from my front, and provided I 
think that you can move across the Potomac without disclosing our plans. 
He speaks of your leaving by Hopewell Gap and passing by the rear of the 
enemy. If you can get through by that route, I think you will be less likely 
to indicate what our plans are than if you should cross by passing to our rear. 
I forward the letter of instructions with these suggestions. 


Please advise me of the condition of affairs before you leave, and order 
General Hampron—whom I suppose you will leave here in command—to 
report to me at Millwood, either by letter or in person, as may be most agree- 
able to him. Most respectfully, 

JAMES LONGSTREET, 
Lieutenant-General. 


N. B.— I think that your passage of the Potomac by our rear at the present 
moment will, in a measure, disclose our plans. You had better not leave us, 
therefore, unless you can take the proposed route in rear of the enemy. 

Having sent this letter to Stuart, General LonastReEEt writes as 
follows to General LEE: 

HEADQUARTERS, June 22, 1863 —7:30 Pp. M. 
General R. E. Lee, Commanding, &c. 

GENERAL: — Yours of 4 o’clock this afternoon is received. I have for- 
warded your letter to General Stuart, with the suggestion that he pass by 
the enemy’s rear if he thinks that he may get through. We have nothing 
from the enemy to-day. Most respectfully, 

JAMES LONGSTREET, 
Lieutenant-General, Commanding. 


The conclusion is irresistible that the first suggestion of the plan 
of moving the cavalry into Maryland “by the rear of the enemy” 
came from General R. E. Lee himself, and it is established with 
absolute certainty that General Lee communicated this plan to 
General Stuart, not by direct order, but through General Lone- 
STREET; and that General LoNesTREET was instructed to withhold 
it from General Stuart if he thought that Sruarr could not be 
spared from his (Lonesrreet’s) front, or could not move across the 
Potomac without disclosing the Confederate plans. It appears that 
General Lex preferred to submit the idea of this movement to Gen- 
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eral LonestREET’s judgment before disclosing it to Stuart. Let us 
also notice that there is no ambiguity as to the position of the cav- 
alry in the contemplated movement, as might have existed had 
General LEE written “east of the mountains;” but the expression | 
is clear and distinct—“in the rear of the enemy.” 


Genera] Lee’s letter of June 22d to Sruart, through Lone- 
STREET, reached Stuart presumably about 11 o’clock on the night 
of that date. Early the next day, June 23d, Mossy came into our 
lines with information from the enemy. 


In the Philadelphia Weekly Times of December 15, 1877, Mossy 
has told us what was the information he communicated to Stuart. 
I quote as follows: 


“On my return from my last trip inside of Hooxer’s lines, on the 23d of 
June, after giving Stuart all the information I had gleaned about the location 
of each corps of the Union army, I suggested that a splendid opportunity was 
now offered him to strike Hooker a damaging blow by passing through an 
unguarded pass of the Bull Run Mountain with a portion of his cavalry, and 
cutting right through the middle of the Federal army, destroying his trans- 
portation as he went, and crossing the Potomac at Seneca (where I had 
crossed some two weeks before with my own command) he could unite with 
General Lege in Pennsylvania. The plan was at that time perfectly practicable. 
PLEASONTON was in a defensive attitude, and only a small portion of the cav- 
alry was necessary to be held in his front to observe the movements of 
Hooker’s army, and report them to the commanding general. While we were 
discussing the plan Generals Hampton and Firz LEE came into the room. 
I cannot of my own knowledge say that Stuart submitted my proposition to 
General LEE before ordering the movement. I do know that as soon as our 
conference ended he started a courier to him. Colonel BLacxForp, of Gen- 
eral Stuart’s staff, recently informed me that Stuart rode over to General 
Lee’s headquarters that day to consult with him about it. 

“The plan agreed upon was to leave two cavalry brigades (JoneEs’s and 
RosBertson’s ), under the command of Brigadier-General BEvERLY ROBERTSON, 
in front of Hooker, about Middleburg, to observe his movements and to keep 
up communication with the commanding general, while Stuart, with three 
brigades, should pass through the Union army into Pennsylvania. As Han- 
cock’s corps was holding Hopewell and Thoroughfare Gaps, in the Bull Run 
Mountain, the route selected for Stuart to go was through Glasscock’s Gap 
{a few miles south of Thoroughfare) via Haymarket, through Loudon and 
Fairfax, to Seneca Ford, on the Potomac. The part assigned to me was to 
cross Bu]l Run at night with my small force by a bridle path, and uniting with 
Sruart near Gum Spring, in Loudon, to take command of his advance guard. 
Hooker’s headquarters were then at Fairfax Station, with his army spread 
out like a fan over Loudon, Prince William and Fairfax counties; his left at 
Thoroughfare Gap, his right at Leesburg, and his center fifth corps at Aldie, 
with PLeasonton’s cavalry in front. All the roads were filled with his im- 
mense supply trains.” 


Here was a suggestion that might well fire Sruart’s imagination. 
Think of Hampton, Firz Lee and CHAMBLIss reveling in the midst 
of those wagon trains! Think of the confusion into which the 
Federal plans might have been thrown by the destruction of the 
supply trains of even one corps! But Sruart had no power to 
adopt this plan. Its successful execution depended wholly upon the 
supposition that the Federal army would remain inactive for one or 
two days, and in such a case Stuart’s orders required him to remain 
where he was, for General LEE’s order received the night before 
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authorized him to move only on condition that he found the enemy 
moving northward. Should this condition occur, LoNGsTREET’s or- 
ders were binding that he should pass into Maryland “by the rear 
of the enemy,” “if you think you can get through by that route.” 


We are now brought to consider General Lzr’s letter to General 
Sruart of June 23d. It is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 
June 23, 1863 —5 P.M. 
Major-General J. E. B. Stuart, Commanding Cavalry. 

GENERAL:—Your notes of 9 and 10:30 a. M. to-day have just been received. 
As regards the purchase of tobacco for your men, supposing that Confederate 
money will not be taken, I am willing for your commissaries or quartermasters 
to purchase this tobacco and let the men get it from them, but I can have 
nothing seized by the men. 

If General Hooxer’s army remains inactive, you can leave two brigades 
to watch him and withdraw with the three others, but should he not appear 
to be moving northward, I think you would better withdraw this side of the 
mountain to-morrow night, cross at Shepherdstown next day and move over to 
Fredericktown. 

You will, however, be able to judge whether you can pass around their 
army without hindrance, doing them all the damage you can, and cross the 
river east of the mountains. In either case, after crossing the river, you must 
move on and feel the right of EwEL.’s troops, collecting information, provis- 
ions, ete. 1 am, respectfully and truly yours, 

: R. E. LEE, General. 


General LEE acknowledges the receipt of two notes from Stuart 
on the 23d of June. We presume that the first, dated 9 a. m., asked 
for instructions concerning the purchase of tobacco for Sruart’s 
men; the second, dated 10:30 a. M., conveyed the intelligence brought 
in by Mossy and made the suggestion that he (Stuarr) could dam- 
age and delay the enemy by getting in the rear. It is doubtless to 
this that General LEE refers in his detailed report, when he says: 

“Upon the suggestion of the former officer (Stuart ) that he could damage 
the enemy and delay his passage of the river by getting in his rear, he was 
authorized to do so, and it was left to his discretion whether to enter Maryland 
east or west of the Blue Ridge; but Le was instructed to lose no time in plac- 
ing his command on the right of our column as soon as he should perceive 
the enemy moving northward.” 

This supports my supposition that General Stuart did not orig- 
inate the idea of moving his cavalry around the rear of the enemy, 
but heartily adopted it when proposed to him, and strengthened it 
by the suggestion of the damage and delay he could cause by that 
course of action, submitting at the same time the details of the plan 
by which he expected to accomplish this damage and delay. 

* * * * *K 

Let us notice what Colonel MaRsHALL calls a misconstruction of 
orders on the part of Stuart. He quotes from the earlier part of 
Stuart's report of his Gettysburg movement as follows: 

“The commanding general wrote me authorizing this move if I deemed it 
practicable, and also what instructions should be given the officer in com- 
mand of the two brigades left infront of the army. He also notified me that 
one column would move via Gettysburg, the other by Carlisle toward the 
Susquehanna, and directed me, after crossing, to proceed with all dispatch to 
join the right ( Earty ) in Pennsylvania.” 
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Colonel MarsHALL declares that no such letter is found in the 
book which contains the other letters cited; that such a letter would 
be inconsistent with the letters preserved ; that General Stuart evi- 
dently refers to General LEr’s letter of 5 Pp. m., June 23d, and that 
Srvuart construes that letter to mean what he says in his report. He 
then affirms that Stuart’s construction is not justified by the letter 
itself. 

The sufficient answer to this charge of misconstruction is found 
in General Ler’s detailed report, where he says: ‘Upon the sug- 
gestion of the former officer (Stuart) that he could damage the 
enemy and delay his passage of the river by getting in his rear, he 
was authorized to do so, and it was left to his discretion whetber to 
enter Maryland east or west of Blue Ridge.” * * * 

But let us examine the letter itself. General LE writes: 


“If General Hooxer’s army remains inactive, you can leave two brigades 
to watch him and withdraw with the three others, but should he not appear to 
be moving northward, I think you had better withdraw this side of the 
mountains to-morrow night, cross at Shepherdstown next day and move over 
to Fredericktown. You will, however, be able to judge whether you can 
pass around their army without hindrance, doing them all the damage you 
can, and cross the river east of the mountains.” ng 


Now, if there is a real ambiguity in General LEr’s instructions, 
it is but another argument to prove that Stuart sought and obtained 
further light before beginning his-movements, and there are pas- 
sages in Stuart's report which cannot be otherwise explained. At 
the conclusion of his report Stuart writes thus: 


“In the exercise of the discretion vested in me by the commanding gen- 
eral it was deemed practicable to move entirely in the enemy’s rear, inter- 
cepting his communications with his base (Washington), and inflicting 
damage upon his rear, to rejoin the army in Pennsylvania in time to partici- 
pate in its actual conflicts. 

“The result abundantly confirms my on as to the practicability as 
well as the utility of the move. The main ving, ide was advised by the com- 
manding general, would move in two columns for the Susquehanna. Earty 
commanded the advance of that one of these columns to the eastward, and I 
was directed to communicate with him as early as practicable after crossing 
the Potomac and se my command on his right flank. It was expected I 
could find him in York. 

“The newspapers of the enemy, my only source of information, chronicled 
his (Earty’s ) arrival there and at Wrightsville, on the Susquehanna, with 
great particularity. I therefore moved to join him in that vicinity. The 
enemy’s army was moving in a parallel with me. I was apprised of its arrival 
at Taneytown when I was near Hanover, Pa., but believing from the lapse of 
time that our army was already in York or at Harrisburg, where it could 
choose its battle-ground with the enemy, I hastened to place my command 
with it. It is believed that had the corps of Hitt and LoneGstrEET moved on 
instead of halting near Chambersburg, York could have been the place of con- 
centration instead of Gettysburg.” 

Stuart then proceeds to describe the damage done to the enemy 
in men and material, the alarm caused in Washington and Balti- 
more, the security of the trains of LEr’s army, caused by the with- 
drawal of the enemy’s cavalry from their front to their rear, the 
detachment of large bodies of infantry to protect communication 
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with Washington, and the delay to the whole Federal army arising 
from these conditions. He then proceeds: 


“It is not to be supposed that such delay in his operations could have 
been so effectually caused by any other disposition of the cavalry. Moreover, 
considering York as the point of junction, as I had every reason to believe 
that it would be, the route I took was quite as direct and more expeditious 
than the alternate one proposed, and there is reason to believe on that point 
that my command would have been divided up in the different gaps of South 
Mountain, covering our flank, while the enemy, by concentration upon any 
one, could have greatly endangered our baggage and ordnance trains without 
exposing his own. 

“Arriving at York I found that General Earziy had gone, and it is to be 
regretted that this officer failed to take any measures by leaving an intelligent 
scout to watch for my coming, or a patrol to meet me to acquaint me with his 
destination. He had reason to expect me, and had been directed to look out 
for me. He heard my guns at Hanover, and correctly conjectured whose 
they were, but left no clue to his destination on leaving York, which would 
have saved me a long and tedious march to Carlisle, and thence back to Get- 
tysburg. I was informed by citizens that he was gone to Shippensburg. 
I still believed that most of our army was before Harrisburg, and justly 
regarded a march to Carlisle the most likely to place me in communication 
with the main army.” 

What reason had Stuart to consider York as the point of 
junction? What right had he to say that Earty had reason to 
expect him in the vicinity of York? Who could instruct Sruarr 
to look out for Earzy in that'vicinity? Not the faintest trace of all 
this can be found in either of General LEr’s letters to General 
SruarT, and the conclusion we must reach is either that Stuart had 
further communication with General Lee after 5 p. mM. on June 23d, 
or he was deliberately misrepresenting. Even were he disposed to 
falsify, would he dare to do so in the very face of General LEE? 
We can give but one answer to these questions. 


But Colonel] MarsHa.t charges that General Stuart disregarded 
the restriction to the exercise of bis discretion which General LEE 
had given him. He says: 

“You will see that whether Stuart should cross the Potomac at Shep- 
herdstown, as General Leg directed, or in the exercise of the discretion given 
him to pass around the rear of the enemy, should cross the Potomac east of 
mountains, he was ordered unconditionally ‘ after crossing the river’ to move 
on and ‘feel the right of EweE.v’s troops, collecting information, etc.’ This 
explicit order preciuded any movement by Stuart that would prevent him 
from * feeling the right of Ewe ..’s troops’ after crossing the Potomac, and it 
was the last order General Stuart received before leaving Virginia. 

“Tt will also be observed that General Stuart was not permitted to make 
this movement around the enemy’s rear unless he could pass around the Federal 
army without hindrance, and there was the same condition annexed to the order 
of General Stuart, as I have shown. In any case General Stuart, after 
crossing the Potomac, was to put himself on the right flank of General Ewe t, 
and that any movement on the part of the former which tended to prevent 
this was entirely inconsistent with General LEr’s reiterated instructions. So 
that under this restriction General Stuart was i instructed not to 
cross the Potomac east of the Federal army, and thus interpose that army 
between himself and the right of General EWE... 

“There were places where the Potomac could be crossed between the 
enemy’s army, at or near Edward’s Ferry, and the Blue hidge, east of the 
latter, and General Stuart had discretion to use the fords east of the Blue 
Ridge; but he had no discretion to use any ford that would place the enemy’s 
army between him and the troops of General Ewe t.” 
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The meaning I gather is this: That General LEE ordered Sruarr 
to use his discretion and then placed such restrictions on his orders 
as practically to instruct him (Stuart) not to use that discretion. 
This is not creditable to General LEE, nor can we easily believe that 
he would place a trusted lieutenant in such position. 

Colonel MARSHALL says, moreover, that Stuart had discretion to 
use fords “east of the Blue Ridge” and between Harper’s Ferry 
and Edwards’ Ferry, “ but he had no discretion to use any ford thet 
would place the enemy’s army between him and the troops cf 
General Ewe.” I submit that Colonel MarsHaLL must abide by 
his own limitation in this discussion and must present things ‘“‘as 
they appeared at the time to those who were called upon to direct 
the affairs of which I shall speak.” 

General LonastREET says: “ Passing by the rear of the enema” 
“and the proposed route in rear of the enemy,” and General LEE says, 
“whether you can pass around their army without hindrance, doing them 
all the damage you can, and cross the river east of the mountain:.” 
Nowhere do we find the expression “east or west of the Blie 
Ridge” until it appears in General LEe’s reports, which are dated 
July 31, 1863, and January, 1864, and in these reports it is not used 
in such connection as will at all justify Colonel MarsHALL’s inter- 
pretation. With General Frencu at Harper’s Ferry, with a signal 
station on Maryland Heights, which correctly reported every mov>- 
ment of Lee’s army in the valley, with the Twelfth Corps at Lees- 
burg, the Fifth Corps and PLEasonton’s cavalry at Aldie, an attemyt 
to cross between Harper’s Ferry and Edwards’ Ferry would hav2 
been little short of madness. General J. A. EARLY says in the paper 
from which I have previously quoted: “* When Hooker was crossing 
the Potomac at Edwards’ Ferry it was simply impossible for SruarT 
to cross that stream between that point and Harper’s Ferry, as 
Hooker was keeping up his communication with that place, and the 
interval was narrow.” .We may add that the idea of such an 
attempt probably did not once occur either to General Leg, or to 
General LonestREET, or to General Stuart. 

Once more Colonel MaRsHALL says: “The first movement of 
General Stuart after leaving Salem Depot early on the morning 
of the 25th brought him in conflict with General Hancock’s brigade 
near Haymarket, and, finding that he could not pass around the 
rear of the enemy, the discretion so given him by General Lone- 
STREET was at an end, and there was yet time for General Stuart to 
retrace his steps.” 

As to the fact as affirmed by Colonel MarsHALt, “that there was 
yet time for General Sruarr to retrace his steps,” it might be suffi- 
cient to say that General Sruarrt did not think so. At least sixty- 
five miles of mountain country lay between Stuart, at Haymarket, 
and the Potomac, at Shepherdstown. His horses were subsisting 
entirely upon grass, and, impeded by six pieces of artillery and bis 
ordnance train, he could not have hoped to cross at Shepherdstown 
earlier than the morning of June 28th, and perhaps reach the passes 
of the South Mountain on the 29th, with a command much reduced 
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in numbers and efficiency by hard marching. Here he would un- 
doubtedly have encountered the enemy’s cavalry, superior in num- 
bers and condition, with hardly a hope that he could prevent a 
strong column from breaking through and creating havoc among 
the trains of Lrr’s army. Moreover, what must he do in view of 
his orders to damage the enemy and delay his movements? He 
now, for the first time, found before him the condition on which 
General Lerr’s first order was based. The enemy was actually mov- 
ing northward, and he was one day’s march nearer to their rear 
than he was to Rector’s Cross Roads. Must he forego this advantage 
and trail back over the mountains? Who that knew Stuart would 
imagine him doing such a thing? 

It is only necessary to notice one other point in Colonel Mar- 
SHALL’s address. He asserts that the concentration of LEr’s army 
at Gettysburg could have been and would have been more speedily 
effected if General Stuart had furnished to General Ler the infor- 
mation he expected, and that LEE would thus have been enabled to 
crush MEADE’s army in detail. 


Under date of February 13, 1878, General EaR.y writes: 


“T really do not believe that the battle of Gettysburg was lost because 
Stuart was unable to communicate with General Lrg previous to that battle, 
nor because he failed to communicate with me or I failed to communicate 
with him, whether by negligence or misfortune, nor because StuarT was not 
up on the first day. I have stated my views fully on the causes of our failure 
to gain that battle, and I am firmly impressed with the conviction that the 
uttermost vigilance, energy and dispatch that Stuarr could have used in giv- 
ing General Lee information of the enemy’s movements and position could 
not have placed the latter in a position where he could have fought him to 
such advantage as was presented to us on the morning of the 2d of July at 
Gettysburg. 

“T think that these men who assign Stuart’s failure to communicate with 
General L&E sooner, or his absence from the field on the first day, as causes 
of the loss of the battle, have very vague ideas of what they are talking about. 
Stuart’s full and complete vindication is found in the fact that he acted 
within the scope of the discretion given him by General Leg, and that he acted 
with energy and skill. I think his decision as to the point of crossing was 
judicious, and resulted in materially delaying the enemy’s progress, and Gen- 
eral LEE got all the information that was necessary for him to fight the battle 
of Gettysburg in full time.” 

Let us now sum up the case. I have shown: 

1. That the orders from LEE to Stuart, which have been pre- 
served, indicate that the plan of crossing the Confederate cavalry 
over the Potomac in the rear of Hooxer’s army originated with 
General R. E. Lex, and was communicated by him to General Lone- 
STREET, with orders to forward to Stuart only in case he (Lone- 
STREET ) approved the plan. 

2. That General Leg, in so doing, was not misled by any fan- 
cied enthusiasm on Sruart’s part, but himself devolved on Lone- 
STREET and SruaRT a grave responsibility, such a one as men gen- 
erally are willing to avoid. 

3. That Sruarr accepted the responsibility and decided the 
question as best he was able, and that Colonel MARsHALL’s charge 
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of a “misapprehension” of orders rests on no foundation other than 
Colonel MarRsHALL’s individual opinion, and this opinion is contra- 
dicted by General R. E. Ler’s report. 

4. That the charge that Sruarr disregarded the limitations to 
the discretion given him, and that therefore the battle of Gettysburg 
was lost to the Confederate army, rests on the same foundation and 
is entitled to just so much weight as Colonel MaRsHALL’s personal 
opinion calls for on such a subject when unsupported by any evi- 
dence save Colonel! MARSHALL’s construction of General LzEz’s lan- 
guage. Others with equal means of information, and with the some- 
what enlarged comprehension which a military education gives, 
entirely disagree with Colonel MARSHALL. 

5. That Colonel MarsHatt presents only a portion of the facts 
as they must have appeared to the mind of General Stuart. He 
has failed to discover or has failed to represent that General LEE 
first submitted to General LonastREET and then to General Stuart 
his order to cross the Potomac in rear of the enemy if the enemy 
should be moving northward, and if the plan appeared practicable 
and advisable, first to Lona@stREET and then to Stuart. Moreover, 
Colonel MARSHALL quotes largely from General Stuart's report, but 
fails to quote those passages which indicatea fuller correspondence 
with his general than is shown by the letters preserved in the offi- 
cial records. 

6. That when General Stuart presented to General LEE his re- 


port of the Gettysburg campaign the issue concerning his interpre- 
tation and execution of those orders was fairly made, and that Gen- 
eral LEE not only did not contradict that interpretation, but sus- 
tained it in his own report. Sruart’s interpretation of his orders 
has remained uncontradicted from that day until the time of Colonel 
MARSHALL’s appearance before the Confederate Veterans in Wash- 
ington. 


THE HUNGARIAN CAVALRY. 


Three letters on “The Hungarian Cavalry” were republished 
from the London Times in the March number of the JournaL. The 
two remaining letters are given herewith. These letters are of 
particular interest because the Hungarian cavalry is attracting the 
attention of all Europe, and its organization more nearly resembles 
ours than the cavalry of other nations. The Bureau of Military In- 
formation, War Department, kindly furnished these letters for pub- 
lication in the JOURNAL. 

Iv. 

The best means of setting cavalry across rivers is a matter of 
such great importance that it is strange how little attention has 
been paid to it heretofore in the ordinary peace training of that 
arm. And yet no campaign of any importance has been fought in 
the past, nor will any be carried out in the future, without furnishing 
many examples of enforced passages of rivers where no permanent 
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means of crossing exist within convenient distance. Accounts of 
the Peninsular War, of the 1814 campaign in Champagne, of the 
Franco-German War, amongst others, give descriptions of such 
operations, while those English officers who have served in South 
Africa, in the Afghan Campaign, or in any other English recent 
wars, can recall, doubtless, innumerable instances of similar passages 
more or less successfully carried out. There is no use trying to 
conceal or to gloss over the fact that the operation is one attended 
with no small difficulty, requiring much forethought and previous 
practice. It.is a matter of congratulation, therefore, that there has 
been constructed at Aldershot, through the initiative of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught and his staff, a capacious pond, 
where the mounted troops are annually practiced in this very 
important branch of their duties. No fear of accident should pre- 
vent every man and horse from being exercised, and it is of the 
greatest importance also that every man in the cavalry should be 
taught to swim. 

It is not surprising, in view of the importance of this part of 
cavalry training, that Austria, possessing a thoroughly practical 
mounted arm, fit for active service at an hour’s notice, should have 
decided to carry out a series of experiments in all possible methods 
of crossing rivers in the absence of permanent passages, and of time 
and materials for the construction of a temporary bridge. An 
endeavor will be made to give a description of these experiments in 
the hope that they may prove useful as guides to similar operations 
in England. 

The force of Hungarian cavalry carrying out the experiments 
operated under a given tactical idea, finally reached the River 
Theiss, and wishing to push the reconnaissance beyond, the advanced 
squadrons proceeded to attempt to effect a crossing at three places, 
with a view to deceiving the enemy as to the real point of passage, 
which was Zenta, where the river —over 300 yards wide —gave full 
scope for a thorough trial of the appliances and methods under 
examination. The first duty devolved upon the pioneer troop, 
twenty-five strong, which accompanied the advanced squadron in 
its reconnaissance to this point, and with which it moved; also a 
light country cart, containing all the necessary materials for the 
construction of a wooden-framed canvas-covered boat. The party 
‘quickly laid out on the shelving bank the poles forming the bottom 
-of the frame, lashed them together, and fixed twelve uprights, about 
two and one-half feet long, at intervals round the outer poles, with 
ropes interlaced between, thus making a strong though light net- 
work, outside which was stretched a waterproof canvas, passing 
‘over the tops of the uprights and rope lacing, and fastened to the 
bottom of the frame, inside, at intervals by means of ropes. Nine 
of the uprights were in this particular case formed by the pioneer 
hatchets, an invention of the smart lieutenant in command of the 
Fifteenth Hungarian Hussars Regimental Pioneers, who thus demon- 
strated another use to which this part of the equipment could be 
put, and who proved his ability and resource in more ways than 
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one during these operations. Within forty minutes the canvas. 
boat, capable of crossing twelve men with saddlery, arms and ac- 
coutrements at one time, was complete, made by five men who- 
carried it to the water’s edge and launched it. The work had been 
performed in a leisurely manner, showing that if hard pressed the 
party could have completed it in five-and-twenty minutes, or with 
practice, even in less. Meantime no one had been idle. The other 
pioneers had removed the saddles under cover of a belt of trees on 
the bank, some had stripped themselves, while others were probing 
with sticks to find a sound point at which to start the horses into 
the water. 

The squadron, hidden away behind trees higher up, was simi- 
larly employed, or occupied inflating air-tight bags and filling water- 
proof sacks with straw, hay or dried leaves. Within a few mirutes 
of arrival a couple of men, stripped and with inflated bladders tied 
at the back of the armpits, were sent swimming across to make 
soundings on the opposite bank for a landing place for horses and 
boats. There were now some half-dozen sack and bag rafts afloat 
ready to assist the canvas boat in conveying across the saddlery 
and arms. Each carried some eight men and saddles every journey. 
They are of two kinds as stated, viz: waterproof, air-tight inflated, 
and waterproof, filled with something light, such as straw or hay. 
The waterproof filled sacks are an old pattern. They are’fastened, 
nine together, with rope, resting between two frames of planks. 
These rafts are slow and clumsy compared to the newly-invented 
inflated air-tight bag rafts, which are formed by tying nine bags 
together, resting on a single framework of planks, and which move 
very handily and swiftly through the water. Both kinds, as well 
as the canvas boat, are propelled by wooden hand paddles, the 
pioneer spades and shovels being also used for this purpose by the 
men of the troop. The air-tight bag, some five feet long by three 
feet broad, and pointed towards the ends, is made of brown canvas, 
with a mouthpiece at one end for inflation, weighs under two 
pounds, and takes only a few minutes to inflate with the mouth. 
Fifty bags are carried per regiment, folded over the cloak at the 
back of the saddle. 

The average time occupied in the double journey across and 
back was twenty minutes, and at each trip the rafts and boat left 
their contingents of men and saddlery on the other bank, the former 
taking up a defensive position to cover the crossing of the horses 
with carbine fire in case of surprise. The passage of the horses 
was carried out in different ways. A couple of men, stripped, with 
bladders or air-belts fastened under their arms, and riding the 
leading horses, entered the water, urging their mounts with voice 
and leg until these lost the bottom and started to swim. Meantime 
the remaining horses of the troop had been led to the water, all four 
reins knotted on the neck, and as soon as the leading riders had 
gained a few yards’ start the men of the troop forming a semi-circle 
in rear of the horses, began to shout, crack whips and splash, thus 
driving them into the water after the leaders in a drove. In some 
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cases all crossed when once started, but in others a few turned back, 
and refused obstinately to face the water again. These were at 
once taken to the rafts, and held by the men by the bridle reins, 
were driven into deep water, and thus towed across. This plan of 
swimming horses alongside rafts or light boats appears to be good, 
as when once they start in the right direction, they practically take 
the bark with them at a fast pace as they swim, without any pad- 
dling being necessary. The great point to remember when swimming 
a horse in this way is not to endeavor to hold his head up out of 
the water. Give him lots of rein. A horse swimming naturally 
when unheld keeps his head very low, his nose pushed well forward, 
just his nostrils out of the water. In this position he swims best, 
and if held he should be allowed to place his head as he himself 
chooses. The mistake was sometimes committed during the opera- 
tions at Zenta of endeavoring to hold up the horses’ heads as they 
swam, with the result that they were checked, plunged forward to 
get free, soon became tired, and in some cases, broke loose when 
almost completely exhausted. This is a most important point. 

Another method, adopted in a few instances, was for the horses 
of each troop—twenty-five in number—to be driven into the water 
behind rafts with horses held swimming alongside, which thus gave 
a lead across. Again, the men having stripped, rode their horses 
across from bank to bank, but this plan was not much resorted to. 

The method of swimming horses in droves, already described, 
furnish other very important lessons. First, it appears that this 
system could be adopted with any chance of success only at points 
of passage where the banks shelve gradually to the water’s edge, as 
it would be almost impossible to persuade horses to go down a steep 
bank and then to take to water, probably deep, at such a point. In 
this case the plan of swimming alongside rafts or boats would have 
to be adopted. Again, of the two drove systems the more success- 
ful is that where the men ride the leading animals into the water. 
But these riders should be careful to remain on the horses until they 
are nearly across, as otherwise the leading ones turn immediately to 
follow the men, as they swim away to a flank and make back to the 
bank from which they started. In fact, it would be best if the 
riders never quitted the horses the whole way across. This was 
brought out very strongly at Zenta, whole droves returning repeat- 
edly because the men left the leading borses too soon, and and this 
point cannot be impressed too forcibly on all who may have to carry 
out such operations. There is no difficulty in catching the animals 
on the opposite bank on arriving, a3 they are somewhat tired and 
make at once, of their own accord, for the nearest group of horses 
at their landing place. 

It is important that each drove should be ready to follow the last 
into the water at an interval of a few yards only, to keep up the 
lead and insure a constant movement until all are across. But, 
above all, the head of the column must be correctly led. Horses on 
these occasions are like flocks of sheep, and all follow where the 
head leads. If once thoroughly scared it is difficult to make horses 
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take again immediately to broad rivers, in droves, as they repeat- 
edly break back and refuse to face the open water. It saves time, 
in such cases, to resort at once to leading across alongside boats or 
rafts. It is a point worth noticing that horses are certain to swallow 
a good bellyful of water in swimming, and would, in consequence, 
be to some extent unfit for rapid work immediately on landing.» 

At Zenta no horses were swum with saddlery on and men rid- 
ing, but it may be of interest to mention that the Russian Cossacks 
practice this as an ordinary cavalry exercise. Whole squadrons 
have often been seen by the writer to enter the Dnieper in line, 
fully equipped, rear rank at increased distance, and to swim across 
a width of some 250 yards of rather rapid water without confusion 
or casualty. 

The squadron and pioneer troop at Zenta had crossed the Theiss, 
resaddled, and moved off, within two-and-a-half hours of first reach- 
ing the bank, including the time taken in constructing rafts and 
boats. The following morning, more preparations having been made . 
and two large barges secured, four portable collapsable boats and two 
corrugated iron pontoons, the compartments of which are separable 
for transport purposes, were brought up on light wagons which are 
attached to limbers drawn by four horses, and were formed into 
rafts, upon which the 12-horse artillery guns and limbers of the 
two batteries attached to the cavalry brigade were taken across, 
while the brigade horses, men, saddlery, and equipment were passed 
over in the manner already described for the squadron on the pre- 
vious day. The operation was most successfully carried out in the 
presence of the Emperor and the army staff. It occupied about 
four and a half hours, during which 12 guns and limbers and more 
than 2,000 horses and men were transported across this broad river 
and formed up on the other side. Through the experience gained 
at these operations, it is fair to assume that the same passage could 
be carried out again in three hours. The only articles made use of 
which did not accompany the troops were the two large barges em- 
ployed on the second day. The borses of the artillery teams, being 
accustomed to each other’s company, swam over together, in most 
cases very readily. In respect of the banks being gradually sloping 
the point of passage was favorable, but a sand bank, a few yards 
after the horses had reached deep water, disconcerted them very 
much, as they had to plunge for a second time into deep water after 
touching bottom. The water, also, being very deep in midstream, 
was extremely cold and very uninviting to horses which had been 
working or standing under an almost tropical sun for some time pre- 
viously. 

The points mentioned in this letter do not exbaust all that can 
be said on this highly interesting and important subject, but they 
are such as are likely to interest those officers who have a practical 
knowledge of such operations already, and, it may be hoped, to call 
forth remarks and notes on their own personal observations. The 
new commander-in-chief has had a most varied experience of cam- 
paigns, in which he himself bas taken the chief part, in the course 
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of which swimming operations must have been of frequent occur- 
rence. England is seldom free for any great length of time from 
the necessity of warring in some distant corner of the globe where 
modern civilization has failed, as yet, to make the passage of troops 
as easy as an ordinary march in England, and it is just such remote 
places that horsemen may be called upon at any moment to cross 
unbridged or unfordable rivers. Ashanti is a case in point. There 
is a gallant cavalry regiment now serving at home which has a wide 
knowledge of such matters, gained during its tour of service in 
South Africa, and whose swimming feats were the subject of admira- 
tion at Aldershot last summer. There is no lack, therefore, of ex- 
perience in England. What is required is an epitome of all the 
information which can be collected, to be utilized as a guide to those 
who are not so fortunate as to have had any extended personal ob- 
servations, and, above all, the opportunity of much annual practice 
in this important duty, without fear of adverse criticism in case of 
accidents to a few men or horses, which are almost unavoidable in 
the carrying out of such a difficult duty— The London Times, Jan- 
uary 6, 1896. 


V. 


It would be easy to enlarge upon topics of such military interest 
as those which this article must bring to a close; here of necessity, 
only salient features have been brought forward to stimulate the 
public in general and the soldier in particular into filling in for 


themselves the outlines which it has been endeavored to give of this 
excellent cavalry. 

If a word of advice may be offered. to the British officer, 
prompted through the benefit which the writer feels he has himself 
gained, it is to add as far as possible the practical experience to be 
derived from attempting foreign maneuvers to the military knowl- 
edge which he has stored up during the year, in his own drill 
season, and thus to give a final polish to his professional attain- 
ments. It is only at certain large military centers that maneuvers 
take place in England, and then the numbers engaged are but a 
handful, compared with the strength of the many army corps now 
massed in all continental states for the autumn campaign, which 
forms part of the annual training. It is beyond doubt that much 
experience may be derived from following these exercises atten- 
tively as a spectator, attaching oneself first to a regiment or battery, 
next to a brigade, and finally to a division or larger body. To 
attempt to hurry from one part of the field of operations to another 
is to waste time and to see nothing. As far as foreign nations are 
concerned, no one is hindered from seeing the ordinary annual 
exercises, and as these come on in September, owing to climatic 
and agricultural influences and to the non-existence of sporting 
interests to interfere, at a season when the small-bore rifle and its 
harmless blank cartridge have already made way in this couatry 
for the more deadly smooth-bore, on the moors of Yorkshire or 
Scotland, there is no reason why the British officer, if anxious to 
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gain a practical experience for himself of what has been touched 
upon in these letters, should not easily succeed, provided he will 
sacrifice just a few days of the shooting season in order to do so. 
He will see maneuvers carried out with the nearest approach pos- 
sible to real warfare ; bodies of troops, so numerous as almost to defy 
the powers of one commander to handle, concentrated in one dis- 
trict, billeted, bivouacked, maneuvered, victorious advancing, de- 
feated retreating, all under conditions as near as possible akin to 
those of a campaign, the element of sham being limited almost 
wholly to the blank cartridge and the dummy shell. It is in this 
similarity to real warfare that lies the experience to be gained. The 
locality is unknown to the belligerents, the battles are no stereotyped 
ones, depending for victory upon the knowledge possessed by the 
commander and his subordinate leaders of every feature in the sur- 
rounding landscape—the name of this well-known and much blank- 
cartridge-riddled copse, or of that equally famous hill which has 
figured prominently at all the sham fights for the past half-century, 
as the only available artillery position in the maneuver ground, 
whence, presently, the enemy’s guns must necessarily boom forth 
as the appointed hour for the commencement of hostilities strikes. 
Nor will the visitor see the cavalry sent forward, in a perfunctory 
manner, to a certain point to furnish information which, as this arm 
might be well aware, is already known to the commander of the 
side, and which will have been anticipated by him, in the orders 
he issues, before reports reach him. Meantime the half-completed 
cavalry reconnaissance of the enemy will not have found the 
artillery duel nearing its end and the infantry deployment com- 
pleted, and masking the fire of the guns, for attack in the only 
direction in which constant practice over the same area tells the 
leaders attack is alone possible. Nor will he find many other un- 
realities of a similar nature to these, which destroy all initiative and 
resource, which tend more than anything else to diminish in the 
soldier that spirit of self-reliance on which so much stress is laid by 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, in his recent order on 
spring training in his command. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that the only way to make 
peace maneuvers of true value and, in fact, to prevent their being 
even to some extent pernicious, is to assimilate them as much as 
possible to the conditions of real war. Any other system may be 
of some service as a healthy exercise to men and horses engaged, 
but does not warrant a large expenditure of public funds on the plea 
of training an army for war. Nor is it necessary to incur a further 
large outlay to secure the desired similarity to service conditions, 
the only thing needful being a proper system and a maneuver act 
or small compensation fund. The system adopted at the big 
Austrian cavalry maneuvers of Kis-Czell last autumn, and already 
briefly referred to in one of these letters, is excellent. It consists 
in starting the opposing forces at a considerable distance apart, 
allowing the cavalry to reconnoiter and furnish information, no dis- 
position to be made by either side except on its reports, varied and 
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unforseen obstacles and contingencies being prepared over the area 
to be reconnoitered, and, above all, plenty of time to be given to 
each phase of the impending battle. It is rare to see an action 
begun and terminated in one day on the continent. To each arm is 
given full opportunity to carry out its onerous duties in the general 
task. Thus the artillery duel commences only after the recon- 
noitering cavalry has furnished its reports, and, when begun, lasts 
sometimes throughout the rest of the day, as witnessed by the 
writer at the maneuvers of one of the more southern German army 
corps last autumn. Finally, the infantry deployment for attack is 
permitted only when such would be possible in war—that is, after 
a prolonged artillery action which bas paved the way for assault 
and revealed the point where it is likely tosucceed. By this means 
each arm has allotted to it a full share of responsibilities, mistakes 
are noted and corrected, the lesson is thorough and complete. There 
is no appearance of hurry or desire to bring the exercise to a close, 
lest dinners should be cold and men discontented. It isa case of 
maneuvers first, dinners after. The points most worthy of note, 
therefore, are these: Introduce the unforeseen as much as possible; 
allow no action except on reports actually sent in; give full time to 
each arm and to each phase of the action. As to the unforeseen, 
only a part of what is bere proposed is possible, unless a maneuver 
act or a compensation fund be introduced. Is is time that every 
Englishman fully realized his responsibility in the defenses of his 
country in return for the immunity he enjoys from compulsorily 
sharing in them personally, and a more favorable opportunity than 
the present for suggesting to him the most valuable way in which 
he can coéperate will not, it is hoped, be found fora very long time. 
Let the farmer give free access to his land— maneuvers to be held 
when the harvest is gathered —and let citizens who have reached 
the age of manhood give a small poll-tax to defray the expenses of 
maneuvers and compensation for damages —with care these latter 
should be small—and then these essential annual exercises will at 
once take the necessary place they should hold in the training of 
our army for war. To increase our army without some such pro- 
vision to provide suitable training grounds is to spend public money 
wantonly. 

It is essential that an enemy, when carrying out a practice 
reconnaissance, should always be opposed to cavalry, whose strength 
should be carefully concealed; otherwise the exercise develops into 
a wearisome route march, devoid of all interest and instruction, 
instead of encouraging a spirit of resource and self-reliance in 
those who take part in it. This condition presents no difficulty even 
to an isolated squadron or detachment. 

There are certain branches of the cavalryman’s instruction which 
could be carried out entirely in the winter, in England as abroad, 
were he not confronted by two very grave difficulties. These 
branches are all the detached duties of cavalry — outposts, advanced 
and rear guards, reconnaissance, escorts, etc., in fact, the most im- 
portant which devolve upon him in an enclosed country like ours. 
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The difficulties are the thick, heavy winter coats of the horses and 
the short numbers of the men at this season of furlough. Both, but 
more especially the former, hinge on the question of expense. - If 
the coats be removed blankets must be substituted. On the Conti- 
nent every horse is furnished with a blanket, which is looked upon 
as a necessity and carried folded under the saddle. To the use of 
this blanket, as well as to the circumstance that the horses do not 
carry so underbred and coarse a coat naturally, is attributable the 
fact that fast work is possible at all seasons. In England no blanket 
is issued, the majority of the troop horses carry an underbred, heavy 
coat, which is encouraged still more by the want of warm covering. 
The result is what might be expected, viz: that to take the horses 
out for a walk, even for a few hundred yards, causes them to sweat 
so freely that twenty-four hours must elapse before many of them 
are again completely dry. Work is consequently scamped, useful 
training is omitted, and men are thoroughly disheartened. It is 
true that regulation route-marches take place, and that a winter 
squadron training is gone through, but both duties cause unneces- 
sary hardship to both men and officers in consequence of what has 
been described above. It is time that these difficulties were recog- 
nized and removed. The English cavalry horse is underbred and 
carries an underbred coat. If he is to be worked efficiently in the 
winter this coat must be removed. 

As to the numbers, the system by which squadrons are denuded 
to supply men for the innumerable regimental institutions —orderly 
room clerks, quartermaster’s storemen, provost, canteen waiters, etc., 
to say nothing of those employed in garrison—leaves but few in the 
furlough season available for ordinary cavalry duties. The Austrian 
system of separating such employed men from the mounted strength 
of each squadron is the only one which will ever secure perfect effi- 
ciency. To expect men to sit at a desk or bebind a canteen bar tor 
364 days and on the 365th to appear on inspection parade as efficient 
soldiers, is neither in keeping with common sense nor with fairness 
to the officers who are held responsible for such efficiency without 
being given a chance to secure it. The men may be found useful 
on paper to swell a total, but there the utility ends. 

In connection with the subject of efficiency, a word on the system 
in vogue on the Continent with regard to the casting of horses, may 
be found useful. The regimental commander reports to the G. O. C. 
district, who can, at any time, cast any horse on any reasonable 
grounds. Thus a horse which suddeniy becomes useless to the ser- 
vice is cast and struck off at once, the expense of his keep being 
saved to the state. In England, save in rare cases of immediate 
necessity, a horse becoming unserviceable a day atter the annual 
Casting Committee has sat, must remain, “eating his head off” until 
the same period the following year. Many such cases exist, the 
horses, here again, being of use only to figure on the returns. 

The above points are put forward, amongst many which exist, 
to show that the hands of the military authorities must be strength- 
ened, and that fully and promptly, in order to allow them to carry 
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out many urgent reforms. These reforms do not in themselves in- 
volve any great outlay, but they mean a small extra expense, and 
this is enough to prevent their being adopted. How accustomed 
is one to the remark, “Yes, that is all very well, but it means 
money.” The matter is closed; there is no use urging its claims 
further. It is just this system of scamping things for the sake of a 
few extra pounds, which disheartens our military authorities in their 
praiseworthy endeavors to improve the service, and it is just the 
reverse of this system which raises a cavalry like that of Austria to 
the state of perfect efficiency in which it is to-day. “Spoil a ship 
for a ha’porth of tar” is not a wise policy, nor one which, it is hoped, 
will be adopted again by England for many years to come. Now 
that the necessity of a strong defensive force has been clearly dem- 
onstrated by the events of the past few short weeks, let every one 
strive to codperate in attaining this end, and should, happily, the 
clouds on the political horizon lift and things look again as peaceful 
as before, let not the efforts be relaxed nor useful measures cease 
because their carrying out involves a small outlay, upon which the 
very existence of the nation may some day depend.— The London 
Times, January 31, 1896. 


THE EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


The organization and composition of the Egyptian army is 
doubtless familiar to many British officers, but there are, on the 
other hand, a large number who might be interested in a brief 
description of the Force as it exists now. Previous to 1882, it had 
been trained by American officers, soldierly men of varied experi- 
ence; but they were permitted to have little or nothing to do with 
the actual training of the men; they were chiefly employed on staff 
duties in connection with topographical and other work, and in ex- 
plorations in the Sudan, and in the deserts between the Nile and the 
Red Sea. The army was, however, disorganized by Arabi Fasaa, 
and hordes of raw levies were introduced into it before the catas- 
trophe of Tel-el-Kebir. 

On the 20th of December, 1882, appeared the decrees of His 
Highness the Khedive disbanding the old army, and appointing 
Major-General Sir Evetyn Woop, V.U., G.C.M.G., K.C.B., as Sirdar 
of the new army. Permission was given for the appointment in 
Egypt of officers serving on full pay in the Queen’s army, and 
twenty-five officers were provisionally selected, many of whom have 
since risen to eminence. ‘'he number of the army was fixed at 
6,000 men. It was to be a fellahin army, but, in view of the high 
reputation of Turkish soldiers, it was decided that it ‘would be wise 
to introduce a certain amount of professional backbone into the in- 
vertebrate ranks of the fellahin soldiers, by the admission among 
them of those hardy warriors who carried the standards of 
MouaMMED ALI from Cairo to Konia.” The original conditions of 
service were four years with the colors, but this was subsequently 
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altered to four years in the army, four years in the police, and four 
years in the reserve. And in 1888, finding that with the continual 
chances of active service in the field it would have been most unwise 
to have dispensed with the older and well-trained soldiers, the period 
of service was again altered to six years in the army, five in the 
police, and four in the reserve. 

The following table shows the English rank and its equivalent 
in the Egyptian army. The ranks of Sirdar, Farik and Lewa carry 
with them the title of “Pasha,” the ranks of Miralai, Kaimakam, 
carry with them the title of “Bey.” All lower ranks to second 
lieutenant carry with them the title of “Effendi;”” but in this case 
the title has dropped into use when applied to British officers serving 
in the Egyptian army: 

CommanGerin-Chiel........- 2.250055 + s.ssces) aossees Sirdar. 
Lieutenant-General 
Major-General 


RENN Po lee el a, a ai ahi esccietaueee -Miralai. 
Lieutenant-Colonel 


( Adjutant- ee} deste weer — 


MOB IGUANTA spon cosas ics ic soncSoaven vacsis: cs, setsv-oreses) 23025 ROORSET 
MIN NOREURANAMNMRE 2S occslasecancusecekaes aaberoavnsuweeawees Mulazim awal. 


Second-Lieutenant ... «»Mulazim tain. 

In January, 1883, the army, in wihitthians to the staff, consisted of 
one cavalry regiment, two batteries uf six guns, two batteries of four 
guns, and eight battalions of infantry formed into two brigades. 
When a recruit is once called up to the colors, his service begins in 
the depot battalion at Cairo, where he undergoes three months’ pre- 
liminary training, and is then drafted off to a battalion, either on 
the frontier, or at Suakin, or at Cairo. If, on the completion of his 
first period of service, he does not elect to serve on, he is drafted 
into the police to spend his second period of service. The police is 
the first reserve of the army, and should a sudden emergency render 
it necessary to increase the number of trained soldiers, such increase 
would be drawn from the police, which in turn would fill up its 
vacancies from the first-class reserve. On completion of bis police 
service the soldier is drafted to the first-class reserve, which is tanta- 
mount to release from service, as the reserve is seldom called out. 

The staff of the Egyptian army is on the lines of that in the 
British army. The native officers of the army are supplied from 
the Military school, which they enter as cadets, and remain in for 
about two years. They are trained in accordance with the English 
military system, and are fairly acquainted with the British infantry 
drill. An English officer, on joining the Egyptian army, is, as a 
rule, granted the next higher rank, or in some cases two ranks 
higher, than that he possesses in his British service, but no English 
officer has a lower rank than Bimbashi or Major. In English offi- 
cered battalions there are consequently no native officers of higher 
rank than adjutant-major. But there are battalions entirely officered 
by native officers. 

The most reliable men in the Egyptian service are the Sudanese, 
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the first battalion of which was raised on May 1, 1884, and com- 
manded by Major H. Hattam Parr, C.M.G., and from its earliest 
formation up to the present time the confidence placed in it by the 
British officers has never once wavered. It was the pioneer regi- 
ment of the Sudanese brigade, which has since proved itself to be the 
backbone which the Egyptian battalions so much require, and 
which, in combination with the native troops, has secured more 
than one honorable victory. The Sudanese battalions are not com- 
posed of conscripts, the men are mostly deserters from the enemy, 
and they are almost entirely volunteers. They are organized into 
six company battalions, with four officers per battalion of 759 men. 

In 1885, Sir Evetyn Woop was succeeded as Sirdar of the 
Egyptian army by the present Major-General Sir Francis W. 
GRENFELL, G.C. M.G., K.C. B., who retained office until 1892, when 
Colonel Sir H. H. Kircwenesr, K.C.M.G., C. B., A. D.C., R. E., was 
appointed. The present strength of the Egyptian army is: 

Cavalry.— Eight squadrons. 

Camel Corps.—Six companies, two of which are fellahin, and four 
Sudanese. 

K hedive’s Camel Corps. 

Artillery One horse artillery battery, two mule batteries (often 
spoken of as field batteries ), one Maxin-Nordenfeldt battery, and four 
companies of garrison artillery. 

Infantry.— Fourteen battalions, and two reserve battalions. Nos. 
1 to 8 are fellahin battalions, of which Nos. 5,6, 7 and 8 are officered 
entirely by Egyptian officers. Nos. 9 to 14 are Sudanese battalions, 
all commanded by British officers. Nos. 15 and 16 are Egyptian 
reserve battalions. 2 


DRILL REGULATIONS. 


“The Manual of Drill for the Mounted Troops of Australia,” re- 
cently prepared by a committee of which Major-General Hurron 
was President, departs from the British cavalry drill inasmuch as 
single rank has been adopted, and excellent reasons given for the 
change. It is doubtful if any American officers would willingly go 
back to the double rank formation, notwithstanding that it prevails 
generally in the British and European services. The only criticism 
ever heard by the editor was made by an officer of large experience — 
Major-General J. H. Witson—and this was to the effect that when 
large bodies of say 10,000 cavalrymen were assembled, the single 
rank formation would cause them to occupy too much ground. 

It is believed that in practice the formations prescribed in the 
drill regulations admit of massing troops as closely in single as in 
double rank, and there can be no doubt about the practicability of 
maneuvering them to better advantage. Of course there is the ad- 
vantage in double rank, both mounted and dismounted, that recruits 
can be put in rear to follow old soldiers. In single rank every man 
must be well trained, and depend upon himself and his officers, 
rather than upon his file leader. 
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In future wars if the cavalry is to successfully perform the mani- 
fold duties laid down for it in the theoretical campaigns of present 
day writers, individual instruction must be carried to a higher de- 
gree of perfection than ever before. The single rank gives better 
satisfaction under our methods of instruction, and we have only to 
guard against the radical exponents of loose order. Cavalry troopers 
must be thoroughly grounded in their duties and taught the great 
value of rallying promptly, while their horses still have wind and 
strength enough to perform the work which will be required of 
them. The single rank formation admits of dispersing into a line 
of skirmishers or foragers with great rapidity and simplicity, and 
the rally or assembly, at any gait, may be taught in one drill. The 
more study and consideration our cavalry officers give to the sub- 
ject, the stronger will their convictions be that our wisest course is 
to bear always in mind the services of our own cavalry during the 
Civil War and since. 

The squadron system which obtains in Europe, and which we 
formerly used, was abandoned after the Civil War. It remains to 
be seen whether the four-troop squadrons are more satisfactory than 
the old two-troop squadrons. The administration of squadron affairs 
is apt to be very ununiform for some time to come, because our 
present field officers were accustomed to the two-troop squadrons, 
which were little more than large troops. Since the adoption of 
the new system, our regiments have not been regularly garrisoned 
with reference to squadrons, and a troop belongs to no particular 
squadron in each regiment. 

It is unsatisfactory to an energetic and active troop commander 
to serve under a squadron commander who interferes in all the petty 
details, which in the army regulations come under the head of troop 
administration. No troop is benefited by having two commanders, 
and it is believed that if squadron commanders exercise supervision 
over the officers rather than the men, good results would follow. It 
is remarkable that so few officers have the gift of drilling large num- 
bers of men in a way to hold their attention and impress them with 
the value of accuracy in all movements. A squadron commander 
who can drill his squadron in all that is required by the drill regu- 
lations and other modern text-books, and know when and where to 
administer corrections during these drills and field exercises, will 
have very little occasion to interfere in minor matters, for each and 
every one will strive to help him have “the crack squadron of the 
army,” and then esprit-de-corps takes the place of discontent and 
grumbling. 

Our new drill regulations will soon be issued. The changes are 
not numerous nor radical. The cavalry regiments should study 
them until every troop and squadron ¢an perform all the required 
evolutions to perfection, and then let us hope that during the next 
few years a regiment, at war strength, may be stationed at Fort 
Riley, in order that cavalry officers may see, for once in a life time, 


what it really means to have a thousand horsemen in line. 
W. H.C. 
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HORSES OF THE SCOTS GREYS. 


The Edinburgh Town Council has passed a resolution condemning 
the proposed change in the color of the horses of the Second Dragoons, 
better known as the Greys, or Royal Scots Greys. This regiment 
was raised over 200 years ago by General THomas DaLzELL, and 
has been made known throughout the world, not because of its 
superiority to other old regiments, but by reason of its grey horses. 
A picture representing this regiment at a charge, and entitled 
“Scotland Forever!” is familiar to all military communities. It 
will be very difficult to reconcile the old veterans and friends of 
this regiment to the sacrifice of its grey horses to the cold spirit 
of utilitarianism, which recently would have stripped from the 
British soldier his historic red coat had not practical experiments 
shown that it offered no better mark on the field than many other 
colors used for uniforms. 


THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 


The Soudan Expedition does not appear to commend universal 
udmiration. There are some who object to the whole affair, whilst 
others assert that, laying aside the question of advisability under 
any circumstances, the Suakin-Berber route should have been 
chosen in preference to the Nile. Upon the whole question it is 
impossible to give a well-advised opinion without knowing the 


political considerations by which the British and Egyptian govern- 
ments have been guided or impelled. This much, however, seems 
clear. The expedition has been arranged either for the sake of 
Italy, wholly or in part, or it has not. Assuming, however, thata 
desire to aid the Italians is at all events partly responsible for the 
attempt about to be made, it would seem as if direct instead of indi- 
rect assistance to our ally would have better answered every 
purpose. 

To assist Italy against the Dervishes by sending a British and 
an Indian brigade to Kassala would have constituted a plain and 
emphatic expression of friendship, and should the event have pro- 
duced the complete defeat of the Mahdi in that country we could 
then have proceeded at our leisure to occupy the Nile provinces and 
the Nile route thereto. As it is, we are undertaking what we are 
pleased to style a diversion in favor of Italy, whilst we gain credit 
only for selfish or Egyptian motives. No one seriously believes 
that we should have moved up the Nile solely out of friendship for 
Italy. This may be true in reality, but no one believes it. In our 
opinion the money now being spent upon the conveyance of troops 
up the Nile would have been more profitably expended upon the 
Suakin-Berber Railway. Berber could be brought within a twelve 
hours’ railway journey from Suakin, whilst the very best of arrange- 
ments in the future can scarcely bring it within twelve days’ of Cairo. 
The shorter route must necessarily command thetrade. There will 
be peace and consequently trade in the Soudan some day, perhaps 
not very far hence. 
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When we commenced the Suakin-Berber Railway in 1885 we 
failed solely through our own fault, and not through the influence of 
any unavoidable misfortune. Nothing was done until it was too 
hot to carry matters to a conclusion. The army wandered about 
seeking to bring Osman Dena to action, in place of devoting itself 
to pushing forward the railway. As the result, a very considerable 
force ran grave risk of being destroyed at Tofrek, and the railway 
failed to advance further than Otao. What should have been done 
in 1885 and should still be done is this: Having landed a force, 
build the railway for a couple of miles and send forward a brigade 
to cover it. Push on the railway, and send another brigade ahead. 
Then da capo until Berber is reached, blockhouses and armored 
trains being used to maintain the security of the railroad communi- 
cation. Meanwhile Osman Digna would be obliged either to attack 
our forces in chosen positions or throw up the sponge without 
fighting. He dare not do the second, and could not fail to earn a 
handsome beating on attempting the first. 

Three good battalions with their machine guns, whether aided 
by artillery or not, could easily defend a well-placed zeriba against 
all the Dervishes in the Soudan, and suffer less proportionate loss in 
the operation than would be experienced by 10,000 equally good 
troops fighting in the open and however well commanded. OsMaAn 
Diena might delay offensive operations on a large scale until the 
railway and its defenders entered the hills, but it is far more prob- 
able that he would find himself obliged to attack even before 
Hasheen was reached. Delay would appear to his followers in the 
light of weakness, and the longer he delayed the more he would 
suffer by desertions, and the more we should gain by the accessions 
of the local tribes. ‘“ Baksheesh” should be liberally employed as 
an accessory to the magazine rifle. With one British and two Indian 
brigades, Berber could easily be reached by rail from Suakin in tour 
months at furthest. That is to say, commencing operations on the 
lst of December, 1896, Berber would be reached by the 31st of 
March, 1897. Six months later there would be no Mahdi, and a 
volume of trade would be pouring down the railway to Suakin. A 
Suakin-Berber Railway, indeed, offers an excellent speculation to 
enterprising capitalists. 

The task, if resolutely faced, is not beyond our power, at least 
we may assume that Lord WoLsELEy does not think so. As to the 
advantage to Egypt, the Egyptians are most anxious to see the 
Soudan again subjected totbeirrule. Certainly the Egyptians near 
the border are most anxious to be secured against the continual 
bloody raids of the Dervishes, even as far as thirty miles north of 
Wady Halta. Asa matter of money return, it is to be noted that 
the Dongola district always did more than pay its expenses, and it 
is reasonable to infer that were the Mahdists suppressed, a current 
of commerce between Lower Egypt and Central Africa of a most 
remunerative nature would soon begin to flow. The Mahdists 
naturally would not like to be conquered, but there are many tribes 
who would only be too glad to see their yoke removed. Mr. 
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CouRTNEY quotes General Gorpon, Colonel Stewart and Sir SAMUEL 
BAKER, to prove that Egypt would find in the Soudan a white 
elephant. The situation of affairs, however, was different under 
the old regime, and under British superintendence, and with British 
agency, the Soudan would be ruled firmly, justly and economically. 
— The Broad Arrow. 


THE BRITISH CAVALRY. 


The Broad Arrow, in a review of Captain MAUDE’s essay on 
Cavalry, says: 


“The British cavalry is at length beginning to receive the serious 
attention of the authorities, and not before that attention was 
needed. Improvement has undoubtedly taken place within the last 
few years; but the most optimistic cavalry officers will scarcely 
claim that it is in a satisfactory condition. It enjoys small oppor- 
tunities of practice in maneuvers, it has too few horsés in propor- 
tion to men, its regiments are too weak; as a total its numbers are 
small in proportion to the other arms, and finally there is a want, 
on the part of generals, of an appreciation of the true cavalry 
spirit with respect to the effective employment of the arm on the 
field of battle. Indeed, for many years the awe inspired by the 
breech-loader, and an imperfect appreciation of the lessons of the 
American Civil War relegated cavalry to an inferior position, from 
which it is only now beginning to emerge. This emergence is due 
in large measure to the example and teaching of the Germans, who 
never gave in to our craze as to the impotence of cavalry in the face 
of improved small arms. Asa matter of fact, owing to the great 
moral effect of cavalry on all but the steadiest and most highly 
disciplined infantry the excellence of the arms of the latter counts 
for less than might be supposed by those who have not closely 
studied the subject.” 


HORSE ARTILLERY WITH CAVALRY. 


In order that guns may be enabled to seize instantly the favor- 
able opportunity for giving effective aid tothe body of cavalry with 
which they may be acting, it is obvious that the artillery officer in 
command must be permitted to enjoy the greatest freedom in 
maneuvering his own men, so as to insure effective combination 
with the other at the critical moment. Guns glued, so to speak, to 
the squadrons must be almost useless, because they would in that 
case fail to come into action soon enough, or else do so at such close 
ranges that there would not be time to fire more than a few rounds. 
A fairly commanding position at a reasonable distance to the flank, 
say 1,000 to 1,500 yards, seems to be essential to the proper fulfill- 
ment of the object in view. Naturally, when circumstances admitted 
ofa choice, the artillery would move and take position upon the pro- 
tected flank, if any, of their cavalry. But the nature of the ground, 
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the enemy’s line of approach, or the absence of any protected flank, 
in the case of a somewhat isolated action, would, as often as not, 
result in the artillery being much exposed, and consequently 
standing in need of a strong escort to protect their flank and rear. 
Modern guns are quite capable of beating off any frontal attack by 
cavalry, provided that they have time to come into action in the 
required direction before the enemy is upon them. With numbers 
against him, the leader of a small body of cavalry must naturally 
cast longing eyes upon the party detached from his force as escort to 
the guns, and he sees himself placed between the Scylla of jeop- 
ardizing the safety of his guns by giving them an insufficient escort 
and the Charybdis of being beaten in the cavalry combat, when an 
additional half squadron might possibly suffice to turn the balance 
in his favor. 

The point, therefore, is this: Is it possible to render a horse 
artillery battery capable of defending itself in every direction at 
one and the same time? The answer seems to be, yes. There is, 
of course, no novelty in introducing the inevitable machine-guns, 
and some of these would no doubt be with the cavalry, but in the 
present case the idea is to have a special pattern, light machine- 
gun, mounted pivot-wise upon horse artillery limbers. These guns 
being intended for use only in case of emergency, at short ranges, 
would not need the comparatively small bore and sharp twirl of rifling 
required for a low-trajectory weapon, and consequently the precau- 
tions against heating could be greatly modified, with a consequent 
gain in lightness—in fact, as an example, the Snider carbine barrel 
and ammunition would answer the purpose, if solid bars instead of 
bosen cases were used for the cartridges; six machine-guns, fairly 
effective at 800 yards and becoming dead at 600 yards, ought to 
suffice to stop almost any charge. The high trajectory of such a 
weapon as the Snider would be no great disadvantage against so tall 
a target as cavalry, whilst as regards direction we all know how 
much more accurate was the short, heavy Snider bullet, when ex- 
posed to a side wind, than the long bullets of either the Martini or 
Lee-Metford. Having their limbers armed with machine-guns, the 
horse artillery could therefore dispense with the aid of a cavalry 
escort, but the hostile cavalry, being no longer threatened by an 
escort of their own arm, would no doubt charge in loose order, con- 
verging upon the battery, and thus present a more difficult target 
than if charging knee to knee. Yet, even so, it may confidently be 
expected that, sweeping their fire along the front of the advancing 
cavalry, the machine-guns could scarcely fail to make sufficient hits 
to produce the required effect. 

It will, of course, be objected to this proposal that however light 
the machine-guns they must at all events entail so much extra for 
the teams to draw, since both the machine-guns and their ammuni- 
tion must certainly weigh something. This is very true, and it 
must at once be admitted that every extra pound bebind the teams is 
a handicap to the mobility of the guns. But it is proposed to meet 
this by suggesting that the H. A. guns should be considerably short- 
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ened, and that the idea of their having a range far exceeding that 
at which the effect of the projectiles can be observed should be 
frankly abandoned. The reduction of weight secured by shortening 
the gun would compensate for that added by the machine-gun. The 
machine-gun would, of course, require to be mounted upon a pivot, 
and the latter should be constructed so as to allow the weapon to be 
carried vertically, over the rear of the limber, when not made ready 
for action. 

There is another objection likely to be raised against the present 
proposal, namely, that the mounted infantry attached to a cavalry 
division would, as a matter of course, furnish the escort to the horse 
artillery. This would no doubt be the case as a rule, but it might 
happen that some other employment of the mounted infantry might 
be found desirable, and moreover it is to be remembered that opera- 
tions by smaller bodies than cavalry divisions require to be pro- 
vided for, and that mounted infantry cannot under all circumstances 
be available. Admitting, however, that mounted infantry are actu- 
ally present, it still seems far better that they should be tied to the 
guns upon escort duty. Six machine-guns well laid would be 
capable of doing far greater execution than 100 mounted infantry, 
however good shots the men might be. Then, again, there is 
another point to be considered. Guns in column of route in a 
hollow road, though escorted by mounted infantry, must, if surprised, 
be at the mercy of a very few troopers. The mounted infantry, 
caught on horseback by the attacking cavalry, so far from affording 
protection to the artillery, would insure disaster by masking the 
fire of the few carbines that might be ready for use. But if, upon 
the other band, the battery attacked had time to turn the team of a 
single gun to the side of the road sufficiently to enable the machine- 
gun upon the limber to be laid upon the enemy, it would require 
very determined charging to face the fire of even that one gun. In 
short, giving reasonably effective scouting in its immediate neigh- 
borhood the circumstances can hardly be imagined where a battery 
provided with machine-guns: could be captured without at all 
events dying pretty hard. The question appears to be whether the 
advantage of enabling artillery to dispense with the assistance of 
any escort is sufficient to compensate for the disadvantages of 
carrying the machine-guns. That the machine-guns would afford 
protection, at least equivalent to that given by an escort of any 
ordinary strength, will probably be admitted, and the question of 
whether the machine-guns can profitably be provided is that now 
submitted for decision.— The Broad Arrow. 


RAILWAYS IN WAR. 


The public have never appreciated the skill SHzrman showed in 
arranging his forces, securing his transportation, and guarding his 
communications, while he advanced with an army of 100,000 men 
for 300 miles from its base, which was Nashville, drawing all his 
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supplies over a single-track road. His device to protect this single 
line of rail in a country teeming with guerillas and unfriendly in- 
habitants was admirable. By a glance at the map it will be seen 
that the rail in its course to Atlanta frequently crosses streams.. 
The bridges over these had to be protected at all hazards, for the 
destruction of the track between them was of comparatively small. 
account; his railway corps could easily repair such damage in a few 
hours. Therefore, to protect the bridges, and at the same time not 
materially lessen his force, he had small bomb-proof block-houses. 
built near them as he advanced. These the enemy could not batter 
down with his cannon, nor carry by assault, nor could he starve out 
the well-provisioned garrisons. Although it was necessary to the 
success of his campaign that the railroads should be kept exclusively 
for military purposes, the fact that they were caused incalculable. 
suffering to the people of East Tennessee. The climax of this 
advance was the defeat of the Confederates at Kenesaw Mountain,. 
where, from a neighboring hill, the steeples of Atlanta and the 
smoke of its foundries could be seen. Around it stretched a beau- 
tiful country, dotted with plantations, while in every direction the: 
smoke of locomotives, as they sped along the plains, revealed the 
various lines of railroad that centered in the town. <A few days 
later the dull booming noise of the blowing up of the railway works 
and the cars reached SHERMAN’S ears,and he immediately telegraphed,. 
“Atlanta is ours, and fairly won.” The victorious general then 
made the boldest move in the entire war. Having sent back his. 
wounded along the well-guarded line, he next destroyed this and 
the wires, thus cutting off his communications with the North, and 
with his whole effective army moved through Georgia towards the 
Atlantic Coast, or as he termed it, “Smashing things to the sea.” 
Struck by the wonderful success of this special railway corps 
throughout the war, the Prussian government in 1864 determined 
to follow the American precedent, and formed a “railway section” 
of their general staff, which immediately found employment in con- 
nection with the Danish War of that year. The experience then 
gained was turned to good account in 1866, when the Prussians 
moved a force of 197,000 men, 55,000 horses and 5,300 vebicles over: 
distances varying from 140 to 400 miles in a period of twenty-one 
days. But though the general organization of the transport by. 
the German railways was good, there was a great want of free com- 
munication between the higher military authorities and those: 
charged with the management of the railways, the consequence 
being that trains were frequently run on slight occasions tor the 
conveyance of small parties of men or small quantities of stores, 
involving a great waste of resources. Again, there was no con- 
trolling body having a complete grasp of the rolling stock of the 
country, and of the arrangements for the vehicles being well dis- 
tributed, promptly unloaded, and returned empty to be used again, 
so that at one time there were nearly a thousand wagons standing 
under load in one part of the country, while in another there was a 
great dearth of rolling stock. It was afterwards suggested that the 


. 
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most effective measure for the improvement of the service would be 
the establishment of a bureau of control for each line commission. 
‘This bureau would do away with those irregularities which occurred 
in the employment of the rolling stock, and especially in case of 
the retreat of the army, so as to avoid the latter falling into the 
enemy’s hands. Although the necessity for such a bureau was clearly 
shown by the experience of this war, yet, for some reason or other, 
this measure was not taken by the Germans till after the campaign 
of 1870-71, which again impressed them with the importance of 
such a step. Jn the meantime the Austrians also made extensive 
use of their railway system, transferring their southern army, which 
had been successful in Italy, to aid their northern army, which had 
been worsted in Bohemia. In fact, within eighteen days a force of 
82,000 men, 13,000 horses and 2,500 vehicles were bodily transferred 
from one theater ot war to another, a movement that under the old 
conditions of marching would have occupied about two months. 

The necessity of forming a railway corps as an important 
branch of every modern army has been made indisputably apparent, 
and in 1865 the English War Office established the semi-military 
bureau, known as the “Engineer and Railway Volunteer Staff 
Corps.” Perhaps it was owing to the civilian element contained 
therein that caused it to be regarded unfavorably, we were going to 
say, to be almost sneered at, by many military authorities. Here, 
for example, is the only comment which a leading service journal 
indulged in concerning it: “With every respect for the ability of 
our railway colonels, we would rather not depend for our safety on 
their power of forming a fabulous number of men in a few hours on 
a given point. Our safety from invasion must ever depend upon 
our naval efficiency and power.” Just so; but since the great game 
of war had become possessed of a new and powerful weapon, surely 
there could be no harm in studying how to use it with the dexterity 
which only comes of practice. This distrust, it should be added, 
was reciprocated by the railway officials themselves. They thought 
it indicated the possibility of their lines being taken out of their 
own hands to be worked by a military staff. Fortunately no occa- 
sion arose to put this new machine to the test in its then half-fledged 
condition. 

However, the Abyssinian expedition of 1868 gave our military 
engineers another opportunity of repeating the Sebastopol experi- 
ment, only upon a larger scale. It was determined to construct a 
railway trom Zula to Kumayli to assist the expedition in its initial 
stages. The first idea was to send out a complete technical staff 
from England with materials for a light line of three and one-half 
foot gauge, but this was abandoned, and Bombay was entrusted 
with the carrying out of the scheme. Accordingly materials suffi- 
cient fora thirty mile track, including six tank locomotives, switches 
and signals, etc., even watches for the guards not being forgotten, 
were shipped from the Indian port. In the construction of this line 
there was some heavy work in cutting, embanking and bridging, the 
latter including eight iron girder bridges, but that the results were 
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eminently satisfactory the traffic returns fully prove. From them 
it appears that in three months the railway had carried 9,000 tons 
of commissariat stores nine miles; 2,400 tons of material nine and 
one-third miles; 14,000 troops and 10,000 followers twelve miles, 
and 2,000 tons of baggage a similar distance. The entire work was 
performed without accident, and for the whole time and distance 
the line was in use it proved invaluable, in that it saved during the 
hottest period of the year the troops and baggage animals one of 
the most trying marches they would otherwise have had to undergo. 

We now come to the most colossal concentration of troops the 
world has ever seen, namely, the great Franco-Prussian War. In 
the period following the campaign of 1866 special attention had 
been devoted by the Prussian general staff to railways as a means 
of assembling and moving large bodies of troops. ‘Two years 
before the occurrence of the war a complete programme of time 
tables had been drawn out as to the composition and size of particular 
trains, the hours of departure and arrival at stations, so that when 
the order for mobilization was given by King WiLi1AM on the night 
of July 16th all the details were so perfectly regulated that the 
telegraphic order emanating from the Royal Cabinet might be con- 
sidered simply as the instantaneous motion of a vast: mechanism 
pertectly geared up for its work beforehand. The entire German 
railway system was divided into nine main lines of communication 
for the concentration of troops towards the frontier, one of these 
being allotted to every two or three army corps. The line commis- 
sions, who were charged with the management of the transport, 
had each attached to them a special burean for the control and dis- 
tribution of tbe rolling stock, but still the mistake was made of 
having no central bureau possessing a grasp of the whole, so that 
each separate bureau worked for its own hand, and a certain loss of 
efficiency was the result. On July 18th the transportation by rail 
commenced, and between that date and August 3d, 384,000 men, 
with 100,000 horses, had been assembled on the frontier, the total 
number of trains employed being about 1,300. 

Turning to the French side, we find that among the sweeping 
denunciations of their whole plan, the staff of the railways, even 
the railway system itself, are included. This is a great error; it 
was not for the want of perfectly contrived railroads that the French 
so disastrously failed in effecting their concentration. The French 
roads were models of strategic adaptation, and, what is more to the 
point, the staff and employes themselves were far more intelligent 
than their Prussian rivals. But the order in which the transport 
was to be carried out had not been thought out in advance, and 
when the time of pressure came the military staff made outrageous 
demands upon the railway officials which it was impossible for the 
latter to execute. Mr. F. Jacquin, in his lectures delivered before 
the School of Military Engineering at Chalons, entitled, “The Rail- 
ways During the War,” gives graphic descriptions of the confused 
state of affairs. The first regiment to move from Paris on July 16th 
was timed to leave the Eastern Railway Terminus at 5:45 Pp. M., but 
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it arrived before 2 P. M., and the second regiment similarly arrived 
before it was wanted. These troops were accompanied through the 
streets by a howling mob, shouting “a Berlin!” who crowded into 
the station yards, and even on to the platforms, while the men 
broke out of the ranks, to get drunk in cabarets, and to lose their 
ammunition, the latter being heard of again in the days of the 
Commune. Notwithstanding all this confusion, which only increased 
from day to day, the Eastern Company had by midnight on the 
26th inst., ten days after, run 594 trains to the frontier, conveying 
186,620 men, 32,410 horses, 3,162 guns and vehicles, and 995 pro- 
vision wagons. Here follows a rather remarkable statement, truly 
French: “If on the 27th or 28th of the month this army had crossed 
the frontier it would have been opposed by no serious obstacle (we 
will prove this assertion by assuring our readers that the German 
railway officials admitted it themselves), and could have cut the 
enemy’s line of railway by which he was making his concentration. 
We do not go so far as to say that ultimate success would have 
been ours—Germany possessed a better system of organization, 
besides crushing numerical superiority; but the campaign would 
have commenced very differently for our arms from the way so 
sadly realized, for we should have had the advantage of fighting on 
the offensive, time to remedy some of our defects, and to augment 
in a certain extent our means of action.’ '— Admiralty and Horse 


Guards Gazette. 


The following extract is from the report of Lieutenant Emory, 
Topographical Engineers, who accompanied General KEARNEY in 
his march from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, to San Diego, California, 
in 1846: ‘Most Apaches were furnished with the Mexican cart- 
ridge box, which consists of a strap round the waist, with cylinders 
inserted for the cartridges.” It is possible this furnished the orig- 
inal idea of the “thimble belt,” as it was called, which was used on 


the plains for many years before the introduction of the woven belt. 
W. Hz C. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FOLLOWERS OF THE CHASE. 


These suggestions for followers of the chase are printed upon a 
card and distributed in Virginia for use of those not familiar with 
fox hunting customs: 

1. Be assured it requires practice to gallop across country. 

2. Use two girths and roomy stirrups; also have safety bars on 
your saddle, if possible. 

3. Ifyou are a beginner or on a green horse, be satisfied not to 
be prominent. 

4, Don’t show jealousy or selfishness in the chase, nor try to 
outride your neighbor. 

5. If you can’t control your horse, ride in a new direction. 
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6. Do not ride directly in another’s tracks without allowing 
plenty of interval in case of his falling. It is often well for a lady 
to follow a gentleman rider, but she should be careful not to be too 
close to him. 

7. Go slowly at gaps, and at places where you see different 
sorts of weeds, indicating a blind ditch. Go at your fences quietly, 
giving the horse in front of you plenty of time to get over. 

8. When a horse may refuse once to jump an obstacle, which 
can only be crossed with convenience singly, he must be taken to the 
rear of those near at hand. The field must not be delayed by a 
balking horse. 

9. Do not ride over growing crops, but go around them, although 
it may take you far out of your way. 

10. Do not ride in front of the master of hounds, except by his 
request, or unless he may get thrown out. 

11. Give the master room on the road to get the hounds ahead 
of the field. 

12. When the hounds are at fault, give them plenty of room, 
and let whoever is hunting them go ahead. 

13. Look out for wire fences, and let others know of their pres- 
ence. 

14. Shouting at the hounds by any of the field is forbidden. 

15. If a huntsman riding too near the hoynds be called back 
by the master, or by another officer of the club, he must obey 
promptly and not feel offended. 

16. The master of hounds is the supreme authority in the hunt. 
He may on occasions appoint and announce at the meet an assistant 
for the day, who shall be recognized as master of the field and obeyed 
accordingly. 

17. In conclusion: 

“Your head and your heart keep up; 
Your bands and your heels keep down; 


Keep your knees close to your horse’s side, 
And your elbows close to your own.” 
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BOOK NOTICES AND EXCHANGES. 


CAVALRY Stupres FRoM Two Great Wars. Edited by Captain Ar- 
thur L. Wagner. Hudson-Kimberly Publishing Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

This is the second volume of the International Series, and com- 
prises three studies: “The French Cavalry in 1870,” by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bonie; ‘The German Cavalry in the Battle of Vionville— 
Mars-La-Tour,” by Major Kaebler; and “The Operations of the 
Cavalry in the Gettysburg Campaign,” by Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. 
B. Davis. 

Captain Wagner has selected these studies as typical of the cav- 
alry service of the three great nations—Germany, France and the 
United States in time of war. The history of Germany’s successes 
in 1870 has often been set forth, and other nations have studied the 
minutest details with avidity, and copied ber methods blindly. 

Major Kaehler is a well-known and accomplished writer and sol- 
dier. The manner in which he has presented the services of the 
cavalry in the battle under consideration is most entertaining, as 
well as accurate. American cavalry officers have so little opportu- 
nity of witnessing maneuvers of any larger body than a squadron 
or two, that the operations of the very numerous cavalry treated 
of in this article must prove particularly interesting. 

It is, however, the study by General Bonie which particularly 
attracts attention. It is here that is found a calm self examination, 
in the hope of learning why the French met with disaster, and an 
appeal to Frenchmen to remedy their short-comings, and be pre- 
pared for that revenge which all France hopes to bave, as a slight 
recompense for her humiliation in 1870. The author begins at the 
fountain head and strikes the key-note of German cavalry success 
when he says: 

“The Prussian cavalry has a system of scouting very far superior on ser- 
vice to our own. They pushed ahead long distances with the greatest rapidity 
and daring, and the glory of ensuring the general success of their operations 
is entirely due tothem. They search the villages, woods, by-paths—in short, 


the whole country, in such a complete and efficient manner that the troops in 
rear are enabled to make every arrangement and act without hesitation. 


“This manner of operating was unknown to us, and during peace we en- 
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tered into mimic warfare with indifference and want of interest in the work. 
For this reason we were always surprised, and to it may be attributed many 
of our disasters. This fact will appear clearly in the record of our retreat, and 
by the contrast thus established between our cavalry and the Prussian, one 
will be able to judge which army has the best method of imparting drill and 
instruction.” 

In speaking of charges, amongst many other good things the 
author says: 

“On the part of the enemy, as well as on our own, charges were begun at 
absurd distances. In addition, starting at too rapid a pace at first, the horses, 
used up by having to gallop 1,000. 1,500, and even 2,000 yards, were completely 
blown on arriving at the wished-for point, and were there fore incapable of in- 
suring success. Amongst other instances, we will quote the charge of von 
Bredow’s brigade. When it was taken in flank by our cavalry, the horses 

were so done up that the men could do nothing with them, and they were 
accordingly at the mercy of our soldiers, who broke through ‘them, knocking 
them over and scattering them ane sheep. 

% * # # # 

“Tf. we look at the charges that were wate against heey, we shall see 
that they failed because it had not first been shaken by a cannonade. This 
truth is so old that it seems almost foolish to repeat it. Nevertheless, this 
error was over and over again committed, and always with one same result, 
namely, the useless destruction of the troops who were engaged. Take, for 
example, the gallant charge of our cuirassiers of the Guard. Besides, in this 
case we had neglected to send out squadron vedettes, and, consequently, be- 
fore reaching the goal they arrived at, the line was broken up by the obstacles 
it encountered on its path. 

* % * * & 

“We must also point out that many of our regiments were surprised and 
attacked whilst in the middle of a formation, and that they were obliged to 
charge before finishing the movement, thus bringing about confusion and 
taking away the men’s presence of mind and coolness; to this may be attrib- 
uted the fact of our lancers having been mistaken for Prussians by our dra- 
goons, and attacked as such. 

“All this proves how necessary it is to avoid on the field of battle a suc- 
cession of movements before one can face the enemy, and for this reason in 
peace-time we should only practice a few rapid and simple movements, which 
should do away with ail hesitation as to which of them one is to choose. 
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“ Charges begun too far off; no squadron vedettes sent out; unbroken in- 
fantry attacked; regiments surprised whilst forming; attacks entered upon 
without supports; the danger of opposing light cavalry to heavy; want of 
unity in the general command, there being no general-in-chief for the cavalry. 

“Such are the lessons that may be learnt by a study of the battle of 
Rezonville.” 


Even at this late day it makes a cavalryman sick at heart to read 
of the cavalry about Metz. The author closes the recital of these 
operations in a way to make plain how completely the cavalry was 
destroyed : 

“During the long days that intervened before the capitulation, our suffer- 
ings increased day by day, and little by little the cavalry melted away. 

“On the 9th September, provisions had already begun to run short, and 
we had to furnish 1,000 horses to aid in feeding the troops. Soon this amount 
had to be increased, and we were barely able to feed those that were left. The 
men gathered up leaves wherever they could, to feed the horses, and did not 
hesitate to lead them out to graze even under the enemy’s fire. 

“ By the 21st the rations had been so cut down that more horses died than 
the commissariat wanted. Those that remained ate each other’s manes and 
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tails, dirt or leaves. Every effort was made to keep them alive, not for com- 
batant purposes, as they were so weak that they were unable to move, but in 
order to feed the army. 


* * * * 

“Soon the mortality caused by famine became dreadful; it rained without 
ceasing, the whole camp was a sea of mud, and the ground was covered with 
such a number of dead horses that no one took the trouble to bury them. 
Those horses that were still standing in the lines were knocked up and quiv- 
ering in every limb, without strength sufficient to swallow the leaves that 
stuck to their wasted lips, and, as soon as they fell to the ground, were torn to 
pieces by the famished soldiery. In spite of all our sufferings, the morale of 
the men did not diminish. Nearly always wet through, without shelter, food 
or a change of clothes, they underwent the dreadful miseries of the last few 
days without a murmur, thus giving proof of their indomitable courage under 
reverses. 

“Thus vanished this numerous cavalry that we have pictured so brilliant 
as regards courage on the battlefield. Better for it had it perished altogether 
on the field where it had fought so well.” 


The closing scenes in the cavalry of the Army of the Rhine at 
Sedan are depicted in aspirit of sadness. The horror of these hours 
will remain through life with those who participated in them: 


“Try to imagine all that there is most repngnant in misery, everything 
that is pestilent and wretched, and you will form but a faint conception of the 
privations we had to endure. Night came on, we march on our way without 
knowing where to halt, and keep swaying backwards and forwards; our un- 
happy soldiers are without either food, shelter or clothing. We were obliged 
to remain in the open, and the rain fell in torrents. Deep in mud, without 
cloaks and with our clothes worn out, we crowd together for warmth. Hunger 
now assailed us with its pangs. We likewise began to suffer from thirst, for, 
though the Meuse was at hand, its waters were corrupted by the numberless 
corpses that floated in it. 

“The horses had to undergo the same sort of sufferings, and, in conse- 
quence, the disorder was dreadful. One has often heard of the immense herds 
of wild horses that gallop about the plains of America. For miles they say 
the earth trembles with the tread of their hoofs, and these wild bands, like a 
hurricane that has broken loose, overthrow all in their path. At Iges the 
same sort of thing occurred. There were still 10,000 horses belonging to the 
cavalry. In order to avoid giving them up to the enemy, their picketing ropes 
had been cut, and the horses, galloping in every direction, soon left no place 
where one was out of their reach; deprived of their usual food, they com- 
menced to fight, and tore each other to pieces, and then for a change rushed 
down to the river at such a pace that the foremost were driven into the water 
and drowned, and the river encumbered with their bodies.” 


General Bonie conceals nothing, but acknowledges complete de- 
feat, and proceeds to the task of finding out why the French cavalry 
failed to accomplish more glorious deeds than fell to its lot in this 
campaign. This is what he says about German methods and the 
effect on the French: 


“When we were at Chéne Populeux, the enemy was covered for ten leagues 
in advance by his cavalry. As we advanced we kept meeting little groups of 
five or six men together, who retired slowly and only after ascertaining our 
movements, etc., which information they immediately communicated to those 
in the rear. If we had followed them up, each group would have fallen back 
until they reached a support strong enough to resist, and then opposed us, in 
order to prevent our breaking through the curtain and getting at their main 
body. This service was so intelligently performed by the Prussian cavalry 
that we marched as it were in a net, in the meshes of which we were event- 
ually entangled. 
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“There is a striking difference between the above and our way of acting. 
* * * The outposts were so badly posted that the cavalry were placed 
behind the infantry ; and this was our best means of keeping guard. In place 
of keeping up a perpetual contact by means of one or two men or by small 
detachments advancing continuously and keeping as much under cover as 
possible, we carried out our reconnaissances with ohe or two squadrons, or 
even with a regiment that proceeded in such a way that all could’see what 
was going on. The reconnaissances, no doubt, were ordered to proceed to 
long distances, but often they returned and reported that they could see noth- 
ing of the enemy. 

“What then happened? Why, that our enemy was following us only a 
mile or two off, and as soon as we were asleep, or not on the lookout, over- 
whelmed us with shot and shell in our bivouacs. 

“In this manner we were surprised, both at Wissembourg and Beaumont. 


“At Vionville the horses were being watered when the enemy’s artillery 
opened fire. At Woerth our commander-in-chief had such bad information 
that he imagined he was opposed to 40,000, in place of which he had to con- 
tend against 140,000. 

* * % * * * 

“From the preceding examples it is natural to conclude that the import- 
ance of cavalry is not diminished, but only that it is not expedient to employ 
this arm in the manner we did during this campaign. 

“ We must look for the best results to movements in extension of the line 
and to flank movements. 

“Tn all these battles it was on the flanks that our cavalry might have 
taken a brilliant and decisive share had it been concentrated, in place of being 
split up into useless fractions. 

“As regards charges, with the exception of those undertaken against cav- 
alry, experience shows that regiments that attack straight to the front almost 
invariably suffer enormously, without gaining any reasonable success. Let us 
avoid, therefore, wasting our — in this useless manner 

“Continually drilled in masses, we are tape of acting in an isolated 
fashion. But the principal things which showed our deficient instruction 
were our ignorance of the country, inability to read a map rapidly, and to 
find the most direct roads and choose the shortest bridle-paths. In former 
days it was supposed that physical force was more necessary to a cavalry 
soldier than intelligence. This is no longer the case. This campaign has 
proved that courage is not everything — that an intelligent system of instruction 
in reading maps, etc., is absolutely indispensable; in addition to this, rapidity, 
dash, and ruse in discovering an enemy; watch him ceaselessly, discover his 
plans, and defeat his projects by one’s own combinations. Let us, therefore, 
combine together to undertake for the future the part that it is necessary we 
should take. We shall attain this result by ceasing to make numberless and 
intricate movements the groundwork of our drill. From the month of Feb- 
ruary up to the annual inspection —that is to say, during the most seasonable 
months — we spend our whole time in drilling in masses; everything else is 
merely accessory. Without doubt it is of the utmost importance that a regi- 
ment should be able to maneuver rapidly, and maintain order whilst doing 
so; but one-third of the movements prescribed in our cavalry regulations are 
ample to attain thisend. This abuse of the drill-ground, and this mathemat- 
ical exactitude, brought to bear on alignments, etc., all marked out before- 
hand, restrict our freedom of action and habituate us to work in a confined 
manner, whilst really the cavalry soldier is destined to work over a large tract 
of country, and ride to any spot he can see in the distance, and to enable 
him to do so he has his horse, which is his principal arm. 

* * * % * 

“Let us then prepare, all aiding in the work without iecaiia and with a 
generous emulation. Let us acquire by industry the qualities that we stand 
in need of, and let us unite to rebuild the ruined edifice. After the dreadful 
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disasters that France has undergone, our hearts can have but one thought, one 
ambition —that of restoring and avenging our country, which has been so 
cruelly humbled. 


“Let us then take for a motto, ‘Courage and confidence in the future,’ 
for it will most certainly give us a splendid revenge.” 


The study of the Gettysburg campaign, from the pen of Colonel 
Davis, who needs no introduction to the readers of the JOURNAL, is 
in that writer’s best vein. His closing remarks tell much of the 
story of cavalry success, which may be said to have had its begin- 
ning for the Union army during this campaign: 


“T will say a word in closing as to the lessons taught by this campaign. 
In the first place, what may be called the ‘science of outposts’ was developed 
as it had not been before in the history of war. Up to this time the practice 
had been to maintain a chain of infantry outposts along the front and flanks 
of an army in the vicinity of the enemy. Cavalry had been neither freely 
nor boldly used, and outpost duty had, asa rule, been timidly and inefficiently 
performed. Within the lines all was believed safe; but beyond the outposts, 
not only was it ‘enemy’s territory,’ but the country was presumed and be- 
lieved to be actually filled with the troops of the enemy. In the two great 
wars just preceding our own, in the Crimea and in Italy, this state of the case 
was true to a remarkable degree. This was largely due to the fact that the 
cavalry had been fractioned up and distributed among the larger units of in- 
fantry. The same thing was attempted in the Army of the Potomac, but, 
after a year’s experience, the attempt was abandoned; the cavalry was with- 
drawn from the infantry corps.and concentrated, first in a division, then a 
corps of three divisions, acting under the orders of the commanding general. 
In a word, the same principle was applied in its organization and employ- 
ment that General Hunt labored so successfully to introduce into the organi- 
zation of the artillery. Inthe Army of Northern Virginia the cavalry had 
been isolated from the first, and was thoroughly trained in outpost work— 
sometimes to the neglect of its proper cavalry instruction. This course was, 
perhaps, necessary, but it impaired the efficiency of the Confederate cavalry 
whenever it was called upon to meet the Federal cavalry mounted. The result 
was that the latter steadily improved, while the former remained stationary, 
if, indeed, it did not decrease in effectiveness towards the close of the war. 

“In this campaign we have the first example of the outpost work of an 
army being done ‘by wholesale’ by the arm best fitted for the task. The cav- 
alry of onearmy was employed to locate the main body of the enemy, and inci- 
dentally to examine the country between the contending armies. The cavalry 
of the other army endeavored to prevent this information from being ob- 
tained, by interposing itself as a screen between its own main body and that 
of the enemy. In the performance of these duties, we have seen that there 
were frequent collisions. Ifthe tactical details of these encounters be care- 
fully and thoroughly studied, I think the fact will appear that while there 
was much fighting on foot, it was not so generally successful as has been sup- 
posed. I think the fact will also appear that the command was most fre- 
quently and uniformly successful which was most skillfully handled as a 
mounted force—dismounting only to accomplish a temporary purpose, or, as 
in Buford’s case at Gettysburg, when it was necessary to oppose infantry, or 
to hold a point of great strategic importance until the infantry could arrive.” 


From this collection a good idea may be obtained of the condi- 
tions of cavalry service in the three armies. When it is remem- 
bered that France bad a most painstaking and able officer in this 
country during the Civil War to report upon the organization and 
operations of cavalry, the only conclusion to be drawn is that our 
methods were held in contempt, or else the reports did not make 
any impression on the French staff. But our own cavalry was 
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grossly mismanaged during the early part of the war, and perhaps 
if the Germans had given the French a breathing spell, some of the 
faults pointed out by General Bonie would have been corrected 
without delay. 

The entire book is well worth the careful reading and thought- 
ful’ consideration which it will probably receive at the hands of our 
cavalry officers. W. H.C. 


NapoLeon BonaparTe’s First CampaiGn. With Comments by 
Herbert H. Sargent, First Lieutenant Second Cavalry, U.S. 
Army. London. Kegan Paul Trench, Triibner & Co. 


The following very favorable notice of Lieutenant Sargent’s 
recent book appeared in Broad Arrow of March 28th: 


“To the mind which appreciates the real criteria of military 
genius, Napoleon’s first campaign in Italy is the most engrossing 
and instructive study that is offered by the whole of his brilliant 
vareer, and for this reason the volume now before us will be warmly 
welcomed by the more studious class of readers, although it may, 
perhaps, not receive the careful attention which it undoubtedly 
deserves from that large section of the public which has become 
surfeited with the too generous output of Napoleonic literature. 
There can be no greater test of the highest order of military 
capacity than Napoleon was subjected to in his first campaign, and 
the manner in which he emerged from it placed him, at the age of 
twenty-six, in the very front rank of generals by a title which was 
superior to any that he subsequently established, in that the re- 
sources at his command were never again so attenuated. What 
Napoleon had to do in Italy was to achieve results with wholly in- 
adequate means, under a variety of conditions adverse to all hopes 
of realizing them. These are the circumstances which require 
genius or the highest order of talent to dominate them. How he 
succeeded, and why he succeeded, it is the object of this book to tell. 
He was young, practically unknown, the men under his command 
were half-starved, ill-clad, irregularly paid, and confronted in a 
vastly superior position at the outset by an allied force well-formed, 
numerically greater, maneuvering in a rich country within easy 
reach of their own base, and led by commanders who were probably 
as good as any at that particular epoch save the unrevealed Corsican 
whom it was their ill fate to meet. Nor can we estimate how far 
Napoleon’s youthful genius redressed the balance without taking 
into account the unpatriotic jealousy of the Directory in Paris, which 
withheld from him the modest reinforcements for which he clamored, 
aud thereby unconsciously contributed to aggrandize his fame and 
his subsequent power. Neither French nor English writers can 
ever attain to a severely impartial and judicial spirit in their disser- 
tations upon a man who had so dire an influence in embittering the 
relations between the two people. American critics, however, are 
far more successful in passing a fair and candid judgment, because 
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they are on this subject better able to write without prepossession 
or prejudice; and Lieutenant Sargent has, in our opinion, furnished 
an exceedingly admirable little history, distinguished alike for the 
clear arrangements of its facts, and the judiciousness of its comments. 
Whether Napoleon invented the root principle of his strategy of 
operating upon interior lines, dividing the forces of his enemy and 
massing a superior force upon the point of attack, as subsequent 
students in his school believed, and the generals of his day undoubt- 
edly thought when they denounced his methods; or whether he was 
merely, as Lieutenant Sargent holds, the first of modern com- 
manders to apply hoary and immutable principles of strategy, is 
immaterial. The principle is permanently associated with his name, 
and the dazzling successes of his first campaign, which opened with 
the sea at his back and a chain of mountains between him and his 
allied foes, and ended at Leoben, after the destruction of six Austrian 
armies and 120,000 men, illustrates more completely thanany of 
Napoleon’s subsequent wars the effects of his strategy. Lieutenant 
Sargent, in his interesting comments upon the campaign, sums up 
its striking results thus: ‘Throughout the campaign the average 
strength of the French forces was 46,000, and that of the opposing 
forces 61,000 —a ratio of about three to four. With these numbers, 
Bonaparte defeated one Sardinian army and six Austrian armies, 
and killed, wounded, or captured 120,000 men. During the entire 
struggle each French soldier put hors de combat, on an average, two 
and a half Austrians, and 46,000 Frenchmen were more than a 
match for 61,000 Austrians. The Austrians fought bravely 
throughout; but even when, as at Arcola and Rivoli, Bonaparte was 
unable to outnumber the enemy at any point of the battlefield, he 
achieved the victory by skill in tactics, and défeated 70,000 Austrians 
with 40,000 men. The author has aready knack of enshrining the 
lessons to be deduced from this campaign in very clear language, 
and the criticisms which follow the description of each battle are 
models of perspicuity. The decline of Napoleon’s energy towards the 
close of his career has often been dwelt upon, but the activity of his 
youthful days was preternatural, and at no period of the Italian 
campaign was it more strikingly manifested than at Rivoli. How 
he infused his own energy into his men we can judge from the 
account of Masséna’s divison, which, after marching and fighting 
continuously for twenty-four hours, marched the whole night, all the 
next day, and, after a short rest, was ready for battle in front of 
Mantua. Special interest, we would observe in conclusion, attaches 
to the struggle on the Tagliamento, where Bonaparte first en- 
countered the Archduke Charles, who had, on that occasion, but 
restricted opportunities of displaying the high military talents be 
possessed. A succession of useful little maps dispersed through the 
book serve to illustrate the comments in the text.” 


/ 
oe 
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JOURNAL OF THE UNITED States ARTILLERY. 

March and April, 1896: 1. Tests of Pneumatic Torpedo Gun 
ut Sheburyness, England, by B. C. Bacheller. 2. Sea Coast De- 
fenses and the Organization of Our Sea Coast Artillery Forces. 
3. Recent State of the Struggle Between Armor and Artillery. 
4. A Proposed System of Harbor Defenses, by T. L. Sturtevant. 
5. Sea Coast Artillery Instruction, by Captain James Chester. 
6. Range Table for the 10-inch B. L. Rifle, Steel, by Captain James 
M. Ingalls. 7. The Bicycle and Its Adaptability to Military Pur- 
poses, by Lieutenant W. C. Davis. May and June, 1896: 1. Ver- 
tical Fire in Sea Coast Batteries, by General H. L. Abbot. 2. Ex- 
perimental Determination of the Motion of Projectiles Inside the 
Bore of a Gun, With the Polarizing Photo-Chronograph, by Dr. A. 
C. Crehore and Lieutenant G. O. Squier. 3. The Resistance of Air 
to the Motion of Projectiles, translated by Lieutenant F.S. Harlow. 
4. Resistance of the Air for Great Velocities of Projectiles, trans- 
lation by Lieutenant H. C. Allen. 5. Sea Coast Defenses, etc., and 
Discussion. 6. Range Table for the 12-inch Cast Iron B. L. Mortar, 
by Captain J. M. Ingalls. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyAL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 

March, 1896: 1. Incidents of Bush Warfare, by Major W. D. 
Conner, R. E., Professor of Fortifications, R.M.A. 2. Adjustable 
Pointers for Concentrating the Fire of Guns in Groups, by Major 
L. C. M. Blacker, R.A. 3. Major-General William Phillips. 4. Marl- 
bourough and His Methods of Wartare, by T. M. Maguire, Esq., LL. D. 
April, 1896: 1. A Plea for Indirect Fire, by Major J. L. Keir, R.A. 
2. The Influence of Ammunition on Shooting, by Captain J. H. Man- 
sell, R.A. 3. Bayard’s Armor, by Captain Orde Browne, R. A. 
4. Artificial Illumination, by Professor Carlton Lambert, R. A. 
5. A Suggestion for Firing “ Puffs” for Training Observers, by 
Captain C. S. Vores, R.H.A. May, 1896: 1. Garrison Artillery 
Warfare, by Major O. Rowe, R.A. 2. Artillery and Musketry Fire, 
by Captain P. J. R. Crampton, R.A. 3. Considerations on the Sub- 
ject of Trajectories, by Captain F. J.8. Cleeve, R.A. 4. The Battle 
of Austerlitz, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. C. Dalton, R.A. 5. The 
Causes of Drift of Elongated Projectiles Fired From Rifled Guns, 
by Major-General C. H. Owen, late R. A. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNITED Service Institution oF INDIA. April, 
1896. 

1. The System of Army Training of General Dragomirow, of 
the Russian army, by Major Tonnochy, Fourth Sikhs. 2. “Stone- 
wall” Jackson, by Lieutenant D. M. Bower, Second (Q. O.) Bengal 
Light Infantry. 3. How Australia Can Help India, by George 
Cathcart Craig. 4. Notes on Volunteering in India, by Captain 
W. Dennys (Twenty-sixth P. I.), Adjutant Second Administrative 
Battalion, N. W. P. Volunteers. 5. Notes on Reconnaissance, by 
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Captain H. B. Vaughn, Seventh (D. C. O.) Bengal Infantry. 6. In- 
fantry Fire Tactics, by Lieutenant-Colonel E. G. Banner. 7. The 
German, French and Russian Systems of Infantry Attack and 
Defense, by Captain P. Holland, Fifth Punjab Infantry. 


UnitEp SERVICE. 

May, 1896: 1. The Defense of Our Maritime Frontiers, by W. T. 
Denniston. 2. A Forward Step Towards Bimetallism, by J. A. 
Grier. 3. A Contemporary of Saladin. 4. The Battalion of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, by Henry Warner. 5. The Battle of Sadowa, 
by S. B. Arnold, First Cavalry. 6. The Great War with Russia, by 
W. A. Russell, LL.D. June, 1896: 1. Reminiscences of Napoleon 
Bonaparte at St. Helena, by Alfred Lee Royce, Chaplain U.S. A. 
2. What Our Cavalry in Mexico Did and Did Not Do, and Other 
Things, by Wm. B. Lane, Lieutenant Colonel U. S.A. 3. The 
Story of a Volunteer, by H. L. Hawthorne.. 4. Bacon and Shake- 
speare, by Daniel Gohorn Adee. 5. Earth’s Centre of Gravity, by 
Wm. H. Shock, U.S. Navy. 

Tue MAINE BuGLe. 

1. What Became of the Flag, by W. W. Stratton, Sixteenth 
Maine Infantry. 2. Incident in Burning the Hon. Thaddeus Stev- 
ens’ Iron Works During Lee’s Invasion of Pennsylvania, by D. B. 
Roe, First N. C. Confederate Cavalry. 3. Heroes Graves, by W. D. 
Hatch, Seventh Maine Infantry. 4. Personal Experience at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, by J. Newcomb, Jr., Third Maine Infantry. 
5. Libby Prison Life and Escape, by C. W. Earle, Ninety-Sixth 
Illinois Infantry. : 


JOURNAL OF THE Mixitary Service [nstiruTion. May, 1896. 

1. The Army in Time of Peace, by Major Wilson. 2. The 
School at Fort Riley, by Captain Gresham. ‘3. The Sioux Cam- 
paign of 1890-91, by Lieutenant Richardson. 4. Light Artillery 
Horses, by Lieutenant Berkhimer. 5. Military Aeronautics, by 
Captain Glassford. 6, Target Practice in Armies of Europe, by 
Captain Roberts. 7. Some Great Commanders of History, by 
Captain Field. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE UniTED States Navat Institute. No. 77. 

1. The Tactics of Ships in the Line of Battle, prize essay by 
Licutenant A. P. Niblack, U.S. N. 2. Speed Control in Modern 
Steamers, by Lieutenant M. L. Wood, U.S.N. 3. Naval War Col- 
lege, by Captain H.C. Taylor, U.S. N. 


PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND Bioarapuy. April, 1896. 

1. The Family of William Penn, by Howard M. Jenkins. 2. 
Biography of William Lewis. 3. Washington After the Revolution. 
4. Memoirs of Major John Clark. 5. Defenses of Philadelphia in 
1777. 
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No. 8: Publications of Military Information Division, War 
Department. 
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